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The “Four Horsemen” 


Bonds, Bristols and Index papers vary little in shade requirements. 
Therefore the number of colors can satisfactorily be limited. 


After a wealth of practical experience the “Four Horsemen” were se- 
lected and we give you: 


Paper Fast Bond Blae G X 
Paper Fast Bond Green B 
Brilliant Yellow 6 G T 
Diphenyl Fast Orange W S, 


chosen for their brilliancy, their better fastness to light with a minimum 
of two-sidedness. 


The “Four Horsemen” are illustrated in Color Card 289-D along with 
other colors and combinations of colors which will be found interesting 
references. 


Color Card 289-D is available for the asking. In the meanwhile why not 
have your laboratory try the “Four Horsemen”. 


GEIGY COMPANY INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—-NEW YORK 


Sole Selling Agents in 2 Be In Great Britain 
United States and Canada Ect SIN VAN? The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
for J. R. Geigy, S.A. \ } National Buildings 
Basle, Switzerland ae ' Parsonage, Manchester 


EST. 1764 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Charlotte 
Toronto Cincinnati Portland, Ore. 
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DOWNINGTO 


SAFE 
WATER REMOVAL 
BY EXTRACTION 


aa 
NL oe 
EXTRACTOR ROLL 


O-DEHYDRATION 


The photographs show the Downingtown Extractor Unit (above) and the Downingtown Suction Press Roll . 
(below) at the Covington, Va. Mill of West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. The diagrams illustrate how this” 


modern Duo-Dehydrating Principle eliminates crushing and thus safely removes large quantities of water 


Part arrangements and tells the experiences of several users. The Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
WEST VIRGINIA 5852, 489 


o———9ary 


[ 
| before the sheet enters the dryers. Send for Catalog No. 119 which shows various Duo-Dehydrating Press 
: 


PO ce TS 

Py er a BL a Ge Ind 
STRAIGHT LINE 

WATER REMOVAL 

BY SUCTION 


No Board Machine is Modern Without. DUO-DEHYDRATION | 


Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Published every Thursday by the 
Loekwoed Trade Journal Co., at 34 N. Crystal St. East Stroudsburg, Pa. Executive ard Editorial office: 15 W. 47th St., New York, <a 
omestic subscription U, S. and possessions, $4.00 per year. 
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DON'T LET Waskboatdaug 


BREAK YOUR PRESSES’ BACKS 


Give your press a break—don’t break it! Buy the 
right density—too soft a press roll causes a hump 
to form in back of the nip, and the condition 
known as “washboarding” results. A dam is 
formed, preventing the free exit of water, and then 
the unseen drag on your press begins. 

You can avoid this waste of power, needless 
felt wear, and reduced press efficiency by using 
U. S. Rubber Press Roll Covers. U. S. Covers do 
not harden with age, so you need not order too 








United States Rubber carenoearreee ( 


United States Rubber Products, Inc New York,N Y 





soft a roll now. Send us your density specifica- 
tions and we will build you a roll with maximum 
resiliency per point of density. 

U. S. Press Roll Covers are lightning fast and 
will absorb the lumps and irregularities in the 
felt as it passes through the nip. Furthermore, 
U. S. Rubber Press Roll Covers have uniform 
density throughout—no wet and dry spots in your 
paper—and the roll is all one solid piece—no 
seams! Investigate today! 








NATIONAL 


PAPER DYES 


ro 
White, Light Klue 


and Violet Tints 


NATIONAL 
FAST PIGMENT VIOLET RP NEW 


NATIONAL 
FAST PIGMENT BLUE RP NEW 


NATIONAL 
FAST PIGMENT BLUE GP NEW 


These quickly dispersing pig- 
ments are of excellent bright- 
ness, possess good fastness 
to light and produce a wide 
range_of_white tints. 


Consultyour staff of practical 
paper technicians concerning 
your color problems. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40 RECTOR STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO GREENSBORO PORTLAND, ORE. 
delle Velde] « TORONTO, CAN. 
Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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HIGHEST GRADE 


WHY NOT 


REDUCE YOUR FOURDRINIER WIRE COSTS 
BY USING A WIRE THAT WILL GIVE You 
ALL AROUND SERVICE. 


USE 


A WIRE WITH A NON-CRACK 
PATENTED SELVINGE 


PURVES WIRES 


ARE AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 


PURVES MACHINE WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








COATING FILLING 





POWDERED 
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About Cincinnati Rubber Covers 


For 28 years, Cincinnati Rubber Covers have given consistently 
good service to paper mills ... more than 150 are using them 
today. And here are “brass tack” facts why they give better ser- 
vice and a lower ultimate cost: 


- 


af w 


6. 


Specify Cincinnati Covers on your next requirement and make a 
comparison on your machine. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. - - CINCINNATI, O. 


CINCINNATI 
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BRASS TACK FACTS 


Only the finest rubber is used. 


Cincinnati Covers are built especially to meet the require- 
ments of specific manufacturing methods. 


They retain life over a long period of time. 
Precision grinding is achieved by modern equipment. 


They hold the crown better... mills report longer periods 
between regrinding. 


Cincinnati Covers have uniform density. 


RUBBER ROLL COVERS 
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Kalamazoo for TANKS THE 
DRAPER FELTS 














One of two sets of Vitrified Glazed Tile stock chests in- 
stalled at Brunswick Pulp & Pa Mill, Brunswick, Ga. 
They are 24 feet in diameter inside and stand 20 feet high. 


Kalamazoo Vitrified Glazed Tile Tanks for stock 
chests, machine chests, etc., are clean, strong, per- 
manent, and give you freedom from maintenance 
cost. Write for complete information. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


730 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New Yerk Chicage 
503 Market St., San Francisce, Cal. 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pe. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE. 
KRAFT CYLINDER BOARD. 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP. 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP. 


MILLS: 
Meshaniesville, New York Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
Lake, Maryiand Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 
Covington, Virginia Cass, West Virginia 
Charleston, Seuth Carolina. 





All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and _ styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


It’s that EXTRA 


that counts 
— 
It’s that “extra” 


solid construction ... 
that “extra” speed... 
that “extra” dependability 
. . and that “extra” service 
that you find in POTDEVIN 
paper bag and printing press 
machinery that makes them the choice 
of bag manufacturers. 
It is these “extras” that spell the differ- 


ence between wasteful, expensive production 
and low, minimum production costs. 





1223 38th St. 
Est. 1893 


Brooklyn, NW. Y. 
Tel. Windsor 6-1700 
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Better dressed dryer sections 
wear B-C hypoid dryer drives 


There’s no getting around the fact 
...the Black-Clawson hypoid dryer 
drive offers driving efficiency at its 
best. Examine it with thoroughness 
and you'll see that it has advantages 
possessed by it alone. 

On double and triple deck sec- 
tions it enables dryers to be spaced 
farther apart in order to obtain bet- 
ter ventilation and faster moisture 
removal. This is accomplished 
through the use of hypoid construc- 
tion, which permits entire horizontal 
rows of dryers to be connected by 
one pinion shaft. 

Steam fits are directly and rigidly 
supported by the outer gear casing. 
Siphon pipes are supported and 
held in position by easily replace- 
able oilless bearings. 

The gear casing completely en- 
closes the gears in.an oil tight cham- 
ber. The oil in the reservoir is main- 


BLACK-CLAWSON 
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tained at a high enough level to 
assist in the lubrication of the anti- 
friction bearings that support the 
cross shaft as well as to provide 
ample lubrication for the gears 
themselves. Bearings are also oiled 
by an auxiliary reservoir that col- 
lects oil from the large gear and 
feeds it by gravity. 

The Black-Clawson hypoid dryer 
drive is totally enclosed. There are 
no open gears to catch broke, soak 
it with oil, and thus create a fire haz- 
ard ...no open gears to make it 
dangerous for machine tenders. 

Like all other B-C drives, this unit 
is sturdy, quiet, and free from vibra- 
tion. In every way, it ‘steals the 
show” from the conventional spur 
gear dryer drive. Write today for 
more information. The Black-Claw- 
son Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Owners of 
Shartle Brothers. 
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your exacting requirements. 


H THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14025 ASPINWALL AVENUE 
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FOR PAPER AND BOARD MILLS COLORS 
for 


SUT 


Board and Paper 


Green 


CHROMIUM OXIDES 


Black Brown Red Yellow 
IRON OXIDES 
LAMP BLACK 
TALC 
UMBERS 
VENETIAN REDS 
YELLOW OCHRES 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY Easton, Pa. 


61 POPLAR ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Grinder Lathe 


Artificial pulp stones call for maximum rigidity of the stone dressing appliance. 


To meet this need in the case of 3-Pocket Grinders our Curtis Hydraulic Lathe has 
been completely redesigned as shown in the illustration above. 


The new design has been tested out in a leading mill over the past two years. 


Full attention has been given in its construction to the use of materials to resist the 
corrosive action of hot pulp. 


Adapted to all makes of 3-Pocket Grinders, old or new. 


Montague Machine Company 
Turners Falls, Mass. 
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CAMERON PUMPS 
for PULP and 


Cameron Motorpumps — 
sizes 3RVLand 4RVL as 
fitted with hand-hole 
cover. Available with two- 
vane open impeller and 
casing designed to pre- 
vent clogging. All sizes 
available with standard 
closed, or 4-vane open im- 
peller for general work. 


The Class EGV Stock 
Pump is designed and 
built especially to handle 
paper stock. It is reliable, 
efficient and its mainten- 
ance expense is low. Send 


for Catalog 2097. 


HERE is a complete line of Cameron 
a mill pumps from which to 
select units exactly suited to your needs. 
Cameron has been building pumps for 
more than 70 years and there are thou- 


sands of units in paper mill service. Our 





engineers will gladly consult with you Cameron single-stage, double-suction, coupled pumps are 


furnished in a wide variety of sizes suitable for Mill Supply, 


in regard to your pump requirements: White Water, Fan Pump Service, etc. Capacities range from 


bate 3 


] 


10 to 25,000 gpm. against heads up to 250 ft. 


rsoll-Rand 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


354-10 
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Oppose Proposed Canadian Agreement 


Paper Industry Is Strongly Represented At Hearing Before Committee 
For Reciprocity Information At Washington This Week And Registers 
Emphatic Protests Against Any Lowering In The Tariff Rates On Papers. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., April 6, 1938—Opposition to 
the proposed new trade agreement with Canada inso- 
far as the changing of paper tariff rates is con- 
cerned was voiced early this week before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information by representa- 
tives of the paper industry. In addition to oral argu- 
ments made to the committee a brief was filed on 
behalf of the industry. 

The principal argument against changes in paper 
rates was made by D. C. Everest, president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. Others who 
presented arguments on behalf of various branches 
of the industry included; P. H. Glatfelter, president 
of the Glatfelter Paper Company, Spring Grove, Pa., 
speaking on behalf of the book paper manufacturers ; 
E. W. Kiefer, president of the Port Huron Sulphite 
and Paper Company for the tissue paper industry ; 
R. E. Canfield, executive vice-president of the 
Ground Wood Paper Manufacturers Association of 
New York for the Hanging paper manufacturers; 
and Willard Dixon, vice president of the St. Regis 


Canadian industry. 

The manufacture of wood pulp and newsprint 
paper, which is Canada’s chief industry, is not in- 
volved ; this industry was subject to reciprocal treat- 
ment over a quarter of a century ago. Then as in- 
significant in the production of wood pulp and news- 
print as it is today in the manufacture of other 
grades of paper, Canada was given free access to 
American markets. It was this outright gift that 
permitted the growth of the Canadian newsprint and 
wood pulp industry to a position that outranks that 
of any other country. 

The domestic industry realizes that the possibilities 
of greater imports from Canada are limited to the 
five great Canadian industries: forest products, 
chiefly the production of paper, pulp and lumber; 
agriculture; mining; fisheries; and raising and trap- 
ping of fur bearing animals. But the paper and pulp 
industry has already made the greatest contribution 
of any industry to reciprocity theory. In 1937 the 
value of Canadian pulpwood, wood pulp and news- 
print paper sold in the United States amounted to 


Paper Company for the groundwood paper manu- — 172,000,000 and furnished more than one-third of 
tacturers. the funds necessary to pay for all Canadian pur- 
Mr. Everest Speaks chases of all commodities for the United States in 


; that year. Having made this great contribution, is 
Mr. Everest said: a _ the paper industry to be asked to make further sacri- 
I present herewith certain additional information fices and check a development which has been under 


in respect to trade in paper and papermaking mate- way in the last few years? 
rials between the United States and Canada, supple- The American paper industry has ranked among 
menting the information that has already been sub- the first of our major industries in expansion from 
mitted by the American Paper and Pulp Association the earliest days. It has led all major industries, in 
in behalf of the American paper industry. its recovery from the depression of 1932; in 1937 it 
In preceding negotiations, several major grades of | produced 13 per cent more products than it did in 
paper have been involved. Some tariff concessions 1929 in spite of the fact that per capita consumption 
have been made. In this negotiation most of the re- | was substantially less than in 1929, In its long con- 


maining grades are concerned. The whole tariff tinued growth paper manufacture has contributed 

structure of the paper industry has been involved continuously to employment and to the industrial 

in one way or another in the reciprocal agreements development of new regions, as has practically no 

program, : other major American industry. This chart which I 
Ostensibly this hearing has to do with trade be- wish to present as an exhibit, graphically illustrates 

tween the United States and Canada; actually it deals these facts. 

with trade with all countries. Ostensibly, also, this 


hearing has to do with Canada’s chief industries, Labor Requirements 
with Canadian products that are made in exportable From the point of view. of employment of labor, 
quantities; actually it is concerned with products the paper industry is unique. At the present time it 
which are not now produced in exportable quanti- employs 150,000 workers directly in its mills in the 
ties ; in Canada, with a rather insignificant section of (Continued on page 26) 
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State to Study Wisconsin Paper Industry 


Survey Directed By Martin W. Torkelson To Determine Why Industry Is 
Leaving Wisconsin and Extent of Competition in South and West—Pro- 
test Unfair Rail Rates—Patent Cord Coating Machine—Other late News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

App_LeTon, Wis., April 4, 1938.—Wisconsin’s pa- 
per industry will be included in a study being made 
by the state planning board, directed by Martin W. 
Torkelson. The purpose is to determine why some 
of the industries are moving out of Wisconsin, and 
the steps which may be taken by the state govern- 
ment to assist them to remain. 

In the case of the paper industry, a survey will be 
made of the pressure of new competition from mills 
being established in the South, and the further devel- 
opment on the West Coast. The access to raw ma- 
terials is a factor, since mills are becoming further 
removed from their sources of supply as the Wiscon- 
sin timber dwindles. 


Object to “Inflated” Rail Rates 


One factor in improving the competitive position 
is the elimination of unfair transportation rates. A 
petition is now on file with the Wisconsin Service 
Commission protesting “inflated” railroad coal trans- 
portation rates, and the blanket increase proposed by 
the railroads on all freight hauled within the state. 
The brief was written by J. E. Bryan of Chicago, on 
behalf of the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufac- 
turers’ Traffic Association. Oral arguments were to 
be conducted April 5 but have been postponed pend- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision 
on the nation’s railroads for a 15 per cent freight 
increase. 

Mr. Bryan’s brief points out that exigencies of 
southern and West Coast competition in the pulp and 
paper industry make higher coal rates a stiff blow to 
Wisconsin manufacturers. He states that mills lo- 
cated relatively near Green Bay, Wis., important coal 
dock center, are penalized in freight rates by 27 per 
cent because of the port equalization principle, under 
which rail rates from different Lake Michigan ports 
to inland points are equalized in order to protect dock 
operators less favorably situated than others. 


It is set forth that the railroads have virtually 
broken faith with the mills, because they volunteered 
a reduction in rates several years ago when barge and 
truck competition threatened their coal haul business. 
The mills accepted the revision with a belief the 
rates would not be increased in the future. The brief 
intimates that mills may be obliged to revert to other 
forms of transportation if the railroads persist in 
their demands. The paper industry is one of the larg- 
est users of bituminous coal in the state. 


Navigation To Open Early This Year 


Movement of coal, pulp and pulp wood by boat to 
Wisconsin mills will be started earlier than usual 
this year because of the spring breakup of the ice in 
March. The harbor at Ashland, Wis., is practically 
cleared. Large shipments of pulp, and rafts of pulp 
wood from Canada are received at this port. Last 
year the ice remained in the bay until May 8. 

Blasting has been going on at Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich. to prevent damage by ice to the 





docks of the Southern Kraft Corporation, and permit 
access by boats. The harbor at this point is to be 
dredged by the Luedtke Engineering Company of 
Frankfort, Mich., at an approximate cost of $58,650. 
The United States Engineering Department expects 
to remove 115,000 cubic yards of material in order 
to improve shipping facilities. 

An appropriation of $27,000 is sought by Con- 
gressman George J. Schneider to dredge a new turn- 
ing basin on the Fox River at Green Bay, Wis. The 
improvement is needed to facilitate shipment to mills 
there. 

Unfavorable water supply conditions in the Fox 
River Valley, the subject of years of agitation, are 
now to have the attention of the Wisconsin State 
Planning Board. The Fox-Wolf Conservation and 
Improvement Association was instrumental in having 
the study made. The remedy for flood conditions in 
the spring and low water stages which hamper power 
production in the summer is believed to be a series 
of reservoirs on the upper Wolf River. A new survey 
will be made, with accompanying recommendations 
by the planning board in the hope of bringing about a 
construction program with federal funds. 


Granted Patent on Cord Coating Machine 


Charles A. Fourness of Appleton, Wis., associ- 
ated with the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, and John 
M. Graef of Neenah, Wis., have been granted a pat- 
ent on the design of a machine which applies coating 
to cord. The cord passes through the walls of the 
vessel containing the coating solution in a continuous 
process. The speed of passage determines the thick- 
ness of the layer applied. Application was made for 
the patent in October, 1935, and it was renewed in 
July, 1936. 


Frank A. Leavens Estate Valued at $80,000 


The will of Frank A. Leavens, deceased president 
of the Leavens-Guidotti Company, Neenah, Wis., 
dealers in paper mill supplies, shows an estate valued 
at approximately $80,000. Mr. Leavens died March 
23, and was the founder of the company. 


W. F. Ashe To Fill New Position Soon 


William F. Ashe, personnel director of the Thil- 
manyPulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., ex- 
pects to leave his duties in about a month to take up 
his position as director of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the State of Wisconsin. He has 
already had conferences with Gov. Philip F. La 
Follette, but announced he would not engage a staff 
and announce the policies of the new department 
until he assumes active charge. He is to have his 
office at the state capitol. As director, Ashe will exe- 
cute a state government policy toward business and 
industry, largely to promote greater use of Wiscon- 
sin manufactured products throughout the nation. 
He serves under a 17-member executive committee 
headed by C. E. Albright of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Newsprint Securities Decline in Canada 


Depreciation in Market Value of Paper and Pulp Securities Attributed to 
Heavy Buying By Publishers Before Late Price Increase — Marketing 
Policies Not An Important Factor — Annual Meeting of Bathurst Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrtTREAL, Que., April 4, 1938.—The outstanding 
feature here in connection with the newsprint indus- 
try during the past week has been the market slump 
of newsprint securities on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change, in sympathy with the general unsettlement 
area in international complications. Commenting on 
the situation under the heading “Newsprint and Its 
Marketing Policy,” the Financial Times of Montreal 
says: 

“Pulp and paper securities on the Canadian mar- 
kets are today back within striking distance of their 
depression lows. Last year production of newsprint 
and most grades of pulp attained an all time record, 
and, despite the serious contraction in business in the 
United States, consumption is still far ahead of 1934- 
35 levels. 


Heavy U. S. Buying Believed Responsible 


“There is something wrong with this picture. It is 
the old béte noire of the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada, weakness in marketing position. There is 
considerable doubt whether those responsible for the 
marketing policy of the Canadian companies can jus- 
tifiably be criticised for the discouraging conditions 
under which they are now operating. Fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, in the depression across the line develop- 
ing at a time when U. S. publishers had bought well 
ahead in anticipation of a $7.50 a ton advance in 
price, were chiefly responsible for the oversold condi- 
tion of the pulp and paper markets. 

“If business comes back this year the newsprint 
industry, with the interlocking contract evil now a 
thing of the past, will have an opportunity of retriev- 
ing itself. It has all the advantages for establishment 
of a sound marketing policy and there appears to be 
no reason why it cannot be done.” 


Annual Meeting of Bathurst Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company, Limited, held here on Friday last, R. 
L. Weldon, president, said that the operations of the 
company, reflecting the general business recession, 
had suffered some curtailment since the first of the 
year, and in view of existing circumstances it was 
impossible for directors at this time to outline any 
definite policy as to dividends. In the meantime cur- 
rent assets are being conserved, and commitments for 
current operations only are being made. 

Mr. Weldon pointed out, however, that the com- 
pany’s plant and organization are in a better position 
than ever before to take advantage of any improve- 
ment in business conditions. 

The report for 1937 was approved and directors 
were re-elected without change for the ensuing year. 

The report showed that the earnings of the com- 
pany in 1937 were the most favorable in its history. 
Furthermore, the diversity of product resulted in a 
sales volume of $3,904,523 for the year, an increase 
of approximately 90 per cent over 1936. This increase 


would have been substantially greater, the report 
stated, but for the unprecedented recession in the ec- 
onomic structure of the United States during the last 
quarter of 1937. 


Indianapolis Reports Improvement 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., April 4, 1938.—A slight im- 
provement was seen during the last week in the pa- 
per market in this section. The increased demand 
covered a wide range of stock and it is believed re- 
flected an expanding market that may yet bring the 
summer months up equal at least to those of last 
year. Much of the increase was due to a return to 
the market of customers who have been either out of 
the market entirely or have been curtailing their buy- 
ing. 

The fine paper field appeared to be affected perhaps 
less than others. There is a dullness that apparently 
can’t be overcome. Some call was seen for books, 
cover and ledger, with cover being in fair demand. 
Prices showed no fluctuation. Jobbers say they are 
receiving some inquiries that should lead to future 
business, but as yet there is only buying of the hand 
to mouth sort. At that there are some big publishers 
here who have orders that will enable them to operate 
for some time to come and they are buying for pres- 
ent needs. 

The building paper market is increasing and per- 
haps will be as active as it was last year. Roofing 
and other papers are in good demand but orders are 
not for large amounts. Retailers apparently are seek- 
ing balanced stocks and feeling out the probable mar- 
ket before doing extensive buying. In all the larger 
towns of central Indiana, however, building permits 
are increasing with each week and some good weath- 
er will see a definite improvement. 

Jobbers report a continued demand for transparent 
and waxed paper and there appears to be no doubt 
that these two lines will be popular during the late 
spring and summer. Some inquiries have been re- 
ceived for summer specialties, but buying is not heavy 
as yet. 

The container business is only fair. Demand for 
paper stock and rags continues slow with paying 
prices below what the local dealers believe they should 
be. 








M. I. T. Summer Course 


For five weeks, beginning June 13, 1938, there will 
be conducted the third summer program in Theoreti- 
cal and Applied Colloid Chemistry and Colloid Phy- 
sics under the direction of E. A. Hauser at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. This program will consist of lectures, 
round-table discussions and laboratory investigations 
and is offered to men actively engaged in industry or 
research. Detailed information may be obtained from 
Dr. E. A. Hauser. 
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Chicago Paper Industry Looks for Upturn 


Midwest Market Conditions More Satisfactory as Renewed Buying In- 
creases—Permanent Paper Exhibit Proposed—Container Corp. Favors 
Trailers—Paper and Twine Club Meet June 6-7—Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, IIl., April 4, 1938.—Despite the decline in 
the stock market and the uncertainties brought about 
by the lawmakers, the Chicago paper industry this 
week began to show some material signs of strength- 
ening. There is a growing conviction that business in 
general is at the turning point. Specifically, the sul- 


’ phite bond papers experienced a busy week. The re- 


ductions in prices a short time ago are reported to 
have brought buyers into the market in the belief that 
such a sharp reduction could only result in an almost 
immediate upturn from the low point of the readjust- 
ment. There are also reports indicating a strength- 
ening in book paper prices which is expected by some 
to extend into the cover market as well. At any rate, 
reports on all sides indicate a determined effort to re- 
tain an even keel and an upward trend in these lines. 
Krafts were little changed during the week and re- 
ports of shortened positions in the pulp fields were 
giving a better local tone. Groundwoods and news- 
prints were about the same. The board market was 
slightly stronger. Waste papers continued very weak 
with virtually all grades sharing in the most disap- 
pointing Spring season. 


Proposed Permanent Paper Exhibit 

The possibility of the paper industry having a per- 
manent and constructive exhibit worthy of the sev- 
enth largest industry increased during the past week 
when the Midwest division of the Salesmens Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry heard a plan for a per- 
manent exhibit at the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Chicage, outlined by executives of the Museum. 
The Museum, itself, is located in Chicago’s Jackson 
Park and is the Exposition building of the 1893 
World’s Fair completely remodeled. At the present 
time exhibits of quite a number of allied industries 
are featured at the Museum. 

Present to present the graphic description of what 
the Museum hopes the paper industry will ultimately 
provide were Dr. Philip Fox, Director of the Muse- 
um; Dr. C. R. Moulton and D. M. McMasters, cura- 
tors of the Museum, and George G. Cobean, president 
of the National Paper Trade Association. The occa- 
sion was the regular Monday meeting of the Sales- 
mens Association on March 28. Under the chair- 
manship of John Diggs, vice president of the midwest 
division, Dr. Fox spoke briefly and Dr. Moulton out- 
lined the hopes of the Museum for participation on 
the part of the paper industry. Moving pictures were 
shown, illustrating the types of exhibits now featured 
and which, if developments permitted, would flank 
the paper presentation. 

It is reported that the salesmen evidenced a genuine 
interest in the possibility of a permanent exhibit, 
agreed on its value and referred the matter to the Ed- 
ucational Committee and to the American Pulp and 
Paper Association and the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation. Such developments as do occur are ex- 


pected to be the combined efforts of all divisions of 
the industry itself. 


New Dixie-Vortex Lines 


The Dixie-Vortex Company, Chicago and Easton, 
recently announced the addition of two new items 
in their line which indicate the belief that there are 
tremendous sales possibilities in an attractive display 
of paper drinking cups and sets. The two new de- 
signs are Daffodil and the Willow. The former cup 
is enhanced in appearance by a bouquet of daffodils 
while the Willow design is a reproduction of the fam- 
ous pattern known for many years, Plates, napkins 
and other items are offered to match and in the same 
type of designs. 


Walter Paepcke Elected Director 


Walter Paepcke, president of the Container Cor- 
poration of America, has recently been elected to the 
directorate of the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Paepcke will be one of the youngest members of the 
board of the big hotel company. 


Paper & Twine Club Meet in June 


More than 200 members and guests of the Paper 
and Twine Club are expected to attend the annual 
sessions of the organization which have now been 
definitely scheduled for June 6 and 7 at the Spink- 
Wawasee Hotel on beautiful Lake Wawase in Indi- 
ana. The hotel, ideally located for mid-western at- 
tendance, has been the popular spot of other meetings 
of this kind. One of the items up for discussion is 
expected to be the proposal to develop five classifica- 
tions of members including merchants, manufactur- 
ers, converters, machine, equipment and supply mem- 
bers and service members. 


Container Corp. Favors Use of Trailer 


Recently publicized reports indicate that the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America continues to favor 
trailer equipment over the conventional truck. This 
information has been given by W. D. Jackson, Jr., of 
that company, which also adds that the concern is 
also experimenting with an innovation in trailers, the 
‘“monocque” type of construction. This type, says 
Mr. Jackson, differs basically from the conventional 
in that the frame is eliminated, making possible re- 
ductions in weight. The closed body and particularly 
the side walls, support the weight of the load. 


Interested in Superintendents Convention 


A number of Chicago concerns are taking an active 
interest in the exhibit possibilities offered by the an- 
nual convention of the American Pulp and Paper Su- 
perintendents Association which is to be held in To- 
ronto the latter part of June. Including among those 
who will exhibit their products are the Crane Com- 
pany, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Incorporated, and 
the Barrett-Cravens Company. Others will be added 
to the list as the dates of the convention draw nearer. 
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George Barber Heads Ontario Association 


Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers’ Assn. Elect Officers At 23d Annual Meet- 
ing—Trophies Presented to Winners of Accident Prevention Competition 
—W. S. Barber Comments on Accidents—Other Late Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., April 4, 1938.—George Barber, of 
the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Limit- 
ed, was elected president of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Association at the twenty third annual 
meeting held at the King Edward hotel, Toronto, on 
March 30. He succeeds W. S. Barber, of Provincial 
Paper, Limited. A. T. Whealy of the Corrugated 
Paper Box Company, Limited was named as the new 
vice president, D. B. Chant was re-elected secretary 
and safety engineer. The directors appointed were 
J. H. Albert, J. R. Booth, Limited; L. C. Anderson, 
Ontario Paper Company; B. F. Avery, Great Lakes 
Paper Co.; John Ball, Beaver Wood Fibre Co.; 
George Barber, Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co.; 
W. S. Barber, Provincial Paper Company; George 
W. Brown, Gair Company, Canada ; George Carruth- 
ers, Sr., Interlake Tissue Mills Company; W. N. 
Corbett, Abitibi Power and Paper Company; D. Mc- 
Leod, Kenora Paper Mills; George W. Pauline, Alli- 
ance Paper Mills; T. E. Silver, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company; C. B. Thorne, Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Company; N. E. Wainwright, Don Val- 
ley Paper Company; A. T. Whealy, Corrugated Pa- 
per Box Company ; J. S. Wilson, Dryden Paper Com- 
pany; L. F. Winchell, Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany of Canada. Over one hundred representatives 
of pulp and paper mills from all parts of the province 
attended the gathering. 

Trophies were presented to the winners of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Competitions and the First Aid 
Contest. The Toronto plant of Hinde & Dauch Pa- 
per Company, Limited, received the accident preven- 
tion trophy offered by the Association for annual 
competition for accident prevention among the larger 
mills, while Martin-Hewitt Containers, Ltd., Peter- 
boro, Ont., was awarded the corresponding trophy for 
sraaller plants. 

In the Annual First Aid Competition the winning 
team represented the Trenton plant of Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, Limited, and was composed 
of Messrs. John Walsh, Sidney Weeks, Chas. Floud, 
E. O’Malley and Amb. O’Neil with a total score of 
89 per cent of the maximum, Second prize went to a 
team composed of five ladies from the Toronto plant 
of the same company. This team consisted of Vic- 
toria Shortt, Betty Dunsmore, Annie Meinke, Rose 
Wilson and Irene O’Grady with a score only six 
points below that of the winning team. 


W. S. Barber Comments on Accidents 


W. S. Barber, secretary-treasurer of Provincial 
Paper, Limited, Toronto, the retiring President of the 
Ontario Pulp an Paper Makers Association, who pre- 
sided at the meeting which took the shape of a dinner, 
outlined some of the outstanding events of the past 
year in the affairs of the Association. He noted that 
the total pay rolls of member firms had increased 
substantially during 1937 over those of the preceding 
year, the increase in this being over 40 per cent which 


was accounted for partly by higher rates of wages 
and partly by substantially greater volume of employ- 


- ment. He regretted to report that accidents had in- 


creased in number both in the mills and in the woods 
operations connected therewith. Although the total 
sum awarded by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during 1937 on account of accidents was greater by 
about $70,000 than in 1936 he was happy to note that 
in proportion to total payrolls there had been a reduc- 
tion of approximately 10 per cent in accident costs. 

D. B. Chant, Secretary and Safety Engineer, dealt 
at some length with the accident experience of mem- 
ber firms over a period of ten years ending with 1937 
and presented some interesting analyses of accident 
types, frequency and causes. He pointed out partic- 
ularly that less than 12 per cent of all accidents oc- 
curring in the mills involved moving machinery, and 
that accidents due to faulty mechanical conditions or 
lack of proper safeguards accounted for less than 5 
per cent of the total. Contrasting this with similar 
studies made ten or fifteen years ago showed that 
about 20 per cent of all accidents were mechanically 
preventable. Particular attention was called to the 
fact that slightly more than half of all the accidents 
were caused by things over which the injured work- 
men themselves had control. Inattention, lack of care 
and errors of judgment on the part of the injured 
men were the major causes of accidents which indi- 
cated that the cure must lie in closer supervision, 
more training and instruction and a formation of 
safe working habits. 


Notice to Creditors of Lake Sulphite 


Notices have been sent out to the effect that the 
Master of the Supreme Court of Ontario directs 
that creditors having claims against the Lake Sulphite 
Pulp Co., Ltd., of Red Rock, Ont., which some time 
ago went into liquidation, should file particulars with 
Donald McClelland, care of Price-Waterhouse & Co., 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, before April 22nd 
next. On May 6th, the Master of the Supreme Court 
will hear the report of the liquidator of the company 
upon the claims of creditors. 


Improvements for Thunder Bay Paper Co. 


R. J. Askin, mill manager of the Thunder Bay 
Paper Co., Limited, Port Arthur, reports that within 
the next three months, fifty thousand dollars will be 
spent in improvements to the plant. The shutting 
down of one paper machine will be necessary while 
one of the sulphite digesters is being relined. New 
screening equipment for improved pulp recovery from 
mill wastes will be installed and other renovation 
work carried out. 


Reports on Hinde & Dauch Co. 
L. F. Winchell, vice president and general manager 


- of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 


Toronto, says that the demand for products of the 
company during the first two months of this year was 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Wall Paper Style Show Opens on April 8th 


Wall Paper Institute Sponsors First Exhibit of Kind Held in Philadel- 
phia—Twenty-Three Room Arrangements To Be Displayed—List of In- 
stitute Members Who Will Exhibit—Address on ‘History of Wall Paper’. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 4, 1938.—Final touches 
on the exhibits for Philadelphia’s Wall Paper Style 
Show, which will open here at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
tomorrow and continue until Friday, April 8th, are 
being put on today by decorators. This Wall Paper 
Style Show is sponsored by the Wall Paper Institute 
in cooperation with leading wall paper dealers. Phil- 
adelphia lays claim to having had the honor of being 
the first of six major cities to hold the Wall Paper 
Style Show, which opened here at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel in March of last year, when it was in- 
augurated as the first aggressive effort in some years 
to capitalize on increasing consumer demand for wall 
paper. It was productive of such expansive results in 
merchandising that it is now being considered an an- 
nual affair. 

Twenty-three room arrangements will be on view 
and these will show wall paper actually hung in set- 
tings which suggest every type of room to be found in 
the present-day American homes from basement to 
the attic. In addition to the room arrangements, 
there will be special displays by a group of local deal- 
ers participating in the Style Show. Demonstrations 
of block cutting—making the blocks from which wall 
paper is printed—and hand block printing, will be in- 
teresting features, and there will be shown a moving 
picture of wall paper manufacture. Each day of the 
Show there will be a talk on wall paper and its rela- 
tion to the house and home furnishings. An address 
on “History of Wall Paper,” by Alexander Wyckoff 
of the School of Industrial Art, will be given on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Wyckoff will illustrate 
his address with old papers loaned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. A motion picture of the manufacture 
of wall paper will be shown in the evening. Harold 
Mueller, vice president of the Philadelphia and Sub- 
urban Builders Association, will speak on “What 
Wall Paper Means to the Operative Builder.” 


List of Exhibiting Companies 


Norma Kastl of Clapp & Poliak, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York, is doing a very efficient job with 
the multitudinous duties that are incumbent on an ex- 
hibit of this unusual character. Among the members 
of the Wall Paper Institute are: Atlas Wall Paper 
Mills, Inc., The Bailey Wall Paper Company, Beau- 
dry Wall Paper Corporation, Becker Smith & Page, 
Inc., M. H. Birge & Sons Company, The Chicago 
Wall Paper Mfg. Company, Clopay Corporation, 
Commercial Wall Paper Mills, Inc., J. C. Eisenhart 
Wall Paper Company, Enterprise Wall Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., Gilbert Wall Paper Company, Jas. E. 
Gledhill & Sons, Inc., Geo. J. Hunken Company, Inc., 
Lennon Wall Paper Company, Mid-West Wall Paper 
Mills, Niagara Wall Paper Company, The Prager 
Company, Inc., Ron-Kon-Ko-Ma Wall Paper Com- 
pany, The Schmitz-Horning Company, Stamford 


Wall Paper Company, Inc., Thomas Strahan Com- 
pany, Superior Wall Paper Company, United Wail 
Paper Factories, Inc., and York Wall Paper Com- 


pany. 


Norway Increases Pulp Production 


Preliminary statistics indicate that the production 
of chemical pulp in 1937 in Norway exceeded the 
output of previous years. The production of sulphite 
is estimated at 480,000 metric tons compared with 
440,000 tons in 1936. Production of sulphate was 
about on a level with 1936, i.e. 70,000 tons. The 
combined output of sulphate and sulphite was thus 
approximately 550,000 tons, including about 300,000 
tons of bleached sulphite, of which about 120,000 
tons were for rayon production. 

The export agreement which had been made in 
1936, allotting fixed quotas to each producing coun- 
try, was cancelled in 1937, so that all of the European 
sulphite mills, the Norwegian included, could pro- 
duce as much as desired. Should conditions again 
warrant, the S.P.S. organization can again take steps 
to regulate the export quotas to the different coun- 
tries on short notice. 


Italy Uses Substitutes for Rags 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 6, 1938—One of the 
leading paper mills in Italy recently signed an agree- 
ment with the Italian Institute for Industrial Re- 
construction for the purpose of creating a new com- 
pany to manufacture on a large scale cellulose made 
from domestic raw materials, according to a report 
from the office of the American Commercial Attache, 
Rome. There is an increasing demand for raw ma- 
terials in Italy, and the paper industry is faced with 
the necessity of substituting chemical pulp for rags 
in the manufacture of paper. Italy’s requirements of 
this type of pulp for the production of rayon, ex- 
plosives, and allied products, amounts to about 
300,000 tons a year. Of this amount only 50,000 tons 
are produced within the country and in order to 
make up for the very large amounts now coming 
from abroad, it is necessary to consider the utiliza- 
tion of plants having a rapid growth. 


Pulp Processing Explained 


In No. 3 of a series of pictorial folders issued by 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Woolworth 
Building, New York, a step-by-step story of how 
pulp is made from the southern pine tree is told in 
text and photographs in non-technical language. The 
folder is an interesting contribution to the education 
of the general public, including children, of the 
chemical processes used in making good quality wood 
pulp which is mechanically formed into good qual- 


ity paper, 





BREAKER BEATERS—A Dilts built unit for continuous or batch operation. 


OPERATING ECONOMY—Trash-free spindles assure low power consumption 


while rugged construction gives continuous trouble-free 
operation. 


BREAKER SYSTEMS—tThe Dilts Breaker Beater can effect economies and in- 
creased production in your present system. However, in the 
Dilts Breaker Beater method of pulping, the increase will 
be much greater and at the same time show a substantial 
Saving in power consumption. 


Our able engineering staff will gladly consult with you on your individual 
requirements without obligation to you. Write for details. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, INC., FULTON, N. Y. 
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Financial News:of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Northern Paper Mills Reports Higher Sales and Earnings—Johns-Man- 
ville Elect Directors—Holyoke Firms File Statements—Survey of Business 
Trend in Sales and Inventories—Abitibi Reorganization Plan Proposed. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending April 6, 1938 
High Low Last 


Ooo ace ees eee tba ventearee 2% 2 2% 
EE ENE Ee ree eT er rr 28% 25% 27% 
[A cc cabcGcsedsnane™sbaScees sea ee 16 14% 16 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. .....,.......0+. 53%4 4% 5% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf............-. 21% 17% 20% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co...............-.. 20% 18% 20% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pi............. 99 99 99 
CRTRR- TURE GAD. 00000 becscsnsornennreces 18 15% 18 
ee eee Se ree 12% 9% 12% 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co............... 7 6% 6% 
CEE OAR, caswccsccevceesneecees 9 7% 8% 
i Ce ce ccubesdsnaencaes 60 59 60 
OEE ccc au ci saw abenahennakw sees 13% 11 13% 
a ae he eee ba ewe es 3% 2% 3 
i Ce cn cc te beeen eS eR eS eases 10 10 10 
International Paper & Power................ 5% 4% 5% 
International Paper & Power, pi............-. 22% 18% 22 
i ec ihee Sens Sake h ee 64 58 62 
Ee CPN Wi ion on sso sree ns ene 124 122 123% 
EE rT reer ye rr rr 20% 20 20% 
MacAndrews & Forbes..................++.. 25 25 25 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf..............++++- 116% 116% 116% 
EN 5 chk chibi hae 6s bs 66 6b 0008 27 25 27 
Ne ck h es cheb nes wasn eens 9% 7% 9 
i echt oho seks dN URES KAS KOS > 55 55 35 
Paraffine Companies, Inc............00ccce0+ 30% 29 30% 
Coes ck tanh is sce een een nneeees 16% 13 16% 
Eg OO Ee 6 SE eee nr 36% 35% 36 
i CO a ones ene cek ane bean 20% 18 20% 
eee SS eR ee errr ee 9% 7% 8% 
i ee COR... 5 440 eh ose ekeees Sees 3% 3 3% 
0s Be, MEER GAS Ses os cincrssnenysesuccses 59 55 57 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending April 6, 1938 


Deneremes Tins BOOR 6O0..6 5.6 sx-0.5.0.000 cendce'ss 6% 6% 6% 
Rs Ml Stchaneretehoasenscnsconss Ue 16% 18 


i Ns oi ws ms ui 8s wi ehh wee miele 2% 2% 2% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pi ieoeunesbawun & 46 46 46 
eS Ee eee (ikebanewbousbewes 3% 2% 3% 


Northern Paper Mills Profits Up 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


GREEN Bay, Wis., April 4, 1938.—Net income of 
the Northern Paper Mills for 1937 was $225,554, 
according to reports issued last week. This is $59,009 
above the 1936 net of $166,545. These figures repre- 
sent the income before making special charges to the 
surplus account. 

Net sales showed an advance of $794,575, advanc- 
ing from $5,268,661 in 1936 to $6,063,236 in 1937. 
Sales cost last year was $4,404,556, compared to $3,- 
462,270 in 1936 making the 1937 gross profit $1,658,- 
680, against a gross of $1,806,391 for 1936. 

After deductions for administrative, warehousing 
and other expenses, net profit from operations was 
down from $947,135 to $569,126. Dividends during 
1937 reached a total of $277,825, and miscellaneous 
charges were $181,539 last year against $100,225 the 
year before. Net income before taxes was shown 
to be $248,349, compared to $220,215 in the pre- 
vious year. 


The report also showed the Northern’s two hydro- 
electric properties on the Menominee River were 
sold to the Wisconsin Michigan Power Company for 
$33,466 less than the book value of $2,350,000. 

Total current assets at the end of 1937 were $2,- 
422,248, including $108,024 in cash, compared to 
1936 assets of $1,994,282, which included cash of 





$218,149. In the same period current liabilities ad- 
vanced from $930,108 to $1,261,097. 

Other deductions included $76,760 in adjustment 
on book value of standing timber, $54,675 in similar 
adjustment of the firm’s logging railroad, and $25,000 
for contingency provisions. This made total deduc- 
tions from operations of $489,902, which resulted in a 
deficit of $212,076 from operations. This deficit in 
the earned surplus account at the end of 1937 com- 
pared to $76,136 at the close of 1936. Consolidated 
net income for the year ending December 31, 1937 
was $312,898. The income of a subsidiary, the Tuttle 
Press Company, Appleton, Wis., was $225,538. 





Johns-Manville Directors Elected 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of Johns- 
Manville Corporation held March 25, directors elected 
for the ensuing year included: Walter H. Aldridge, 
Francis D. Bartow, Lewis H. Brown, H. Edward 
Manville, William R. Seigle, Enders M. Voorhees, 
George Whitney and E. T. Stannard. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., who had served for nine 
years as a Johns-Manville director, and Clarence M. 
Woolley, who had been a director for the past eight 
years, requested that their names not be submitted 
to the stockholders for re-election because of the pres- 
sure of other duties. 

E. T. Stannard, who replaces Mr. Sloan as a J-M 
director, is president and a director of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. He graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, in 1905. 

It was announced that the place on the board left 
vacant by Mr. Woolley will be filled at some later 
meeting of the company’s directors. 


Survey of Business Trend 


Based on records covering more than 10 per cent 
of the dollar volume of American business, the pre- 
liminary report of the Survey of Business Trends in 
the current issue of Dun’s Review states: “Manufac- 
turing sales of $45.8 billions in 1935 increased 20 
per cent to $55.1 billions in 1936 and 13 per cent to 
$62.4 billions in 1937. Retailing advanced from the 
1935 level of $33.2 billions to $38.3 in 1936 and $41.4 
billions in 1937, Despite the disastrous final quarter 
in 1937, the total sales for the year in all major divi- 
sions of business except construction were appreci- 
ably larger than in 1936, but the rate of increase was 
not as sharp as the gain in 1936 over 1935.” The 
Survey of Business Trends presents national esti- 
mates for sales, inventories, and receivables for 1935, 


1936, and 1937. 


With respect to inventories, the total estimate for 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing at the end 
of 1935 is placed at $16.6 billions. By the end of 
1937, this total had increased to $21.7 billions with a 
somewhat greater advance in the second year than 
the first. The Survey points out that the manufac- 
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turing industries, which account for about 60 per 
cent of the total, not only recorded the largest dol- 
lar increases but the greatest per cent increases of in- 
ventory in each year. 

These estimates are based on the returns from the 
distribution of over 2,000,000 questionnaires, proba- 
bly the most extensive inquiry on business conditions 
ever undertaken except as a national census. The 
preliminary estimates are based on the first 17,000 
concerns reporting, supplemented by additional avail- 
able published reports of corporations. The volume 
of business done by the concerns whose records were 
used totaled over $11 billions in 1935. A complete 
analysis, based on records for over 40,000 enterprises, 
will be published in the May Dun’s Review. The 
present report presents detailed estimates for more 
than one hundred specific trades and industries. 


Holyoke Paper Firms File Statements 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, April 4, 1938—The Judd Paper Com- 
pany in its recently filed statement of condition, 
showed figures as follows: Assets—Cash, $74,138; 
accounts receivable from customers, $74,725; mer- 
chandise, $41,263; securities, $19,950; real estate, 
$111,504; furniture and fixtures, $500; prepaid in- 
surance, $828. Liabilities—Accounts payable, $43,024 ; 
capital stock $96,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$184,887. 

The Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company, 
in its recently filed statement of condition, showed 
figures as follows: Assets—Cash $35,110; accounts 
receivable from customers, $83,731; accounts re- 
ceivable from others, $1,006; notes receivable, $2,- 
998; merchandise, $367,164; securities, $335,917; 
real estate, $328,990; machinery, vehicles and other 
equipment, $501,461; prepaid insurance, $11,574; 
patent rights, $825; accrued interest receivable, $1,- 
750; other deferred charges, $319; timberland, $1,- 
700. Liabilities—Accounts payable, $25,394; taxes 
accrued, $9,966; reserve for depreciation, $281,879; 
reserve for rehabilitation, $149,950; capital stock, 
$56,000 ; surplus, $1,149,359. 

The Hazen Paper Company filed figures as fol- 
lows: Assets—Cash, $36,794; accounts receivable, 
$32,630; notes receivable from customers, $9,948; 
notes receivable from others, $353; merchandise, 
$26,428 ; machinery, $32,416; motor vehicles, $1,126; 
furniture and fixtures, $946; equipment and tools, 
$314; returnables, $2,288 ; prepaid insurance, $1,390; 
patent rights, etc., $2; life insurance, $841. Liabilities, 
—accounts payable, $18,899; notes and acceptances 
payable, $15,559; accrued wages, $2,769; reserves, 
$9,144; capital stock, $23,400; surplus, $75,709. 


Wis. Public Service Earnings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MitwavkKEE, Wis., April 4, 1938.—Net income of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation totalled 
$1,408,066.44 in 1937, an increase of $203,066.92 
or 16.85 per cent over 1936, according to a report 
issued last week by J. P. Pulliam, president. 

Full dividends on preferred stock paid during 1937 
to 10,600 stockholders amounted to $862,986.50. Un- 
paid dividends amounting to $647,239.88 are accu- 
mulated on preferred stock, against which the cor- 
poration has been able to set up a full reserve out of 
earnings. 


Abitibi Reorganization Plan 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., April 4, 1938.—Appeal of the 
bondholders’ representative committee of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company against a judgment of 
Justice McTague dismissing a motion of the trustee 
asking for a plan of reorganization under the Ontario 
Judicature Act, was resumed in Toronto during the 
past week. The reorganization plan in question, 
known as the Ripley plan, proposed the issuance of 
new securities, senior to present bonds, for the pur- 
pose of supplying working capital and improving the 
equipment of the company. W. N. Tilley, K. C. ap- 
peared for the bondholders’ committee while D. L. 
McCarthy opposed the appeal on behalf of the bond- 
holders’ defensive committee. R. S. Robertson, K. C., 
who represented the liquidator, gave support to the 
defence. He maintained that what was sought in the 
appeal, was beyond the power conferred in the Judica- 
ture Act. He stated that the Ripley plan was specifi- 
cally for the creation of a prior mortgage and that 
there was no authority given for that. He added that 
the liquidator was opposed to the plan. 

D. L. McCarthy, for the bondholders’ defensive 
committee, said that the property had not been adver- 
tised for sale until the Ripley plan was well under 
way. He contended that this was a reorganization 
and not a sale and if a reorganization it should not be 
done under the guise of a sale. He maintained that 
the proceedings concerning the company should be 
taken under Dominion legislation and that it was not 
the correct course to proceed under the Ontario Judi- 
cature Act. 

Arthur Slaght, counsel for Wood, Gundy & Com- 
pany, representing over three million dollars of pre- 
ferred stock, said that the Judicature Act was ultra 
vires. He took the view that the sale proposed was 
an embryonic one, that no real financing had been ar- 
ranged and that the Ripley Committee were assuming 
control in the sense that they had undertaken to name 
the majority of the board. 

R. L. Kellock, counsel for the Royal Securities 
Corporation, pointed out that at the bondholders meet- 
ing the company representing $3,608,000 of bonds 
had refrained from voting because H. J. Symington, 
vice president of the company, felt that some compro- 
mise might be effected. Mr. Kellock said that the view 
Mr. Symington now held was that nothing could be 
achieved in the direction of compromise and if he 
were voting again he would support the Ripley plan. 


Certain Newsprint Held Dutiable 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., April 6, 1938.—A certain 
class of newsprint paper was held to be dutiable in 
a decision this week by the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in the case of the United 
States v. C. J. Tower & Sons. The opinion was by 
Associate Judge Bland with Judge P. J. Garrett dis- 
senting. 

In this case paper invoiced as newsprint paper was 
assessed at %4 cent per pound and 10 per cent as un- 
coated printing paper n.s.p.f. The importer protested 
that it was properly free of duty as standard news- 
print paper. The United States Customs Court sus- 
tained the protest but their judgment was reversed 
by the Court of Appeals. 
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Empire State TAPPI Receives Charter 


With the largest attendance to date the Empire 
State Section of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was launched at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Saturday, April 2, 1938. C. E. Libby, of 
the New York State College of Forestry presided as 
chairman. More than one hundred members and 
friends attended. 

Many were on hand on Saturday morning to in- 
spect the new paper mill of the College. At noon a 
luncheon was served at the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Following which a number of interesting pa- 
pers were presented. 


Sodium Aluminate 


The first paper was by L. F. Loutrel of the Merri- 
mac Division of the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. This was a progress report 
on “The Use of Sodium Aluminate as a Size Precipi- 
tating Agent.” 

Mr. Loutrel said in part “Sulphate of alumina is 
almost invariably used, and whilst in theory only 0.6 
per cent of sulphate of alumina is required, with a 2 
per cent rosin furnish to react and produce in soluble 
sodium resinate, great deal larger amounts than this 
are commonly employed to secure good sizing. This 
leads to a building up of free acidity in the system 
and is detrimental. It leads to corrosion of equip- 
ment and results in the production of a less perman- 
ent paper. It was with this in mind that work was 
undertaken to investigate the sizing of paper at higher 
pH. 

“In such work sodium aluminate is the logical 
chemical:to use. In the first place it is the direct op- 
posite of sulphate of alumina in that it is aluminum 
combined with caustic soda whereas sulphate of 
alumina is alumina combined with sulphuric acid. 
Where in theory, sodium aluminate (Na, O.A10;) 
contains 62.2 per cent Al,O; and 37.8 per cent Na,O, 
the commercial product suitable for paper making 
contains about 4 per cent excess of alkali. By the use 
of sodium aluminate and alum any combination of 
total alumina and pH may be secured. 

“In experiments it was found that satisfactory siz- 
ing can be obtained at any pH provided that sufficient 
alumina is present. 

“In practice, the operation of sizing with sodium 
aluminate is carried on as follows: Size and alum are 
furnished to the beater in the usual manner. Follow- 
ing this sodium aluminate is added as a 5 per cent so- 
lution. The point of addition may be varied but it 
has been found that generally adding it at or near the 
machine head box offers the greatest flexibility of op- 
eration. Using it in this manner the flow may be var- 
ied until the optimum amount has been determined. 

“Sodium aluminate owes its effectiveness as a size 
precipitating agent to its combined properties of fur- 
nishing additional alumina to cement the rosin to the 
fibers and at the same time remove sulphate ions from 
solution. The cost of its use is usually offset by the 
combined benefit of increased sizing and increased 
retention of filler and short fibers.” 


Enzyme Converted Starches 


The second speaker was J. J. Thomas of Rohm & 


Haas Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who 
talked on “The Use of Enzyme Converted Starches 
in Paper Manufacture.” In this paper Dr. Thomas 
described the various types of enzymes and showed 
some of their current uses. 


Effect of Particle Size 


The third speaker was Prof. C. E. Libby of the 
New York State College of Forestry, who made a 
progress report on “The Effect of Particle Size on 
the Efficiency of a Rosin Suspension as Measured by 
the Rosin Retention and the Degree of Sizing Im- 
parted to Paper.” 

In this paper Mr. Libby reviewed the work of 
Dreshfield, Haggerson, Heller, Chrysler, Launer, F. 
C, Peterson and Kaplan. A method of procedure was 
developed and described. This work will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

Following the presentation of papers in the sizing 
symposium there was an enthusiastic discussion of the 
papers presented in which Messrs. W. R. Benson, F. 
M. Williams, Haelstrom, R. F. Huntly, W. Harding, 
F. G. Calkins, B. L. Kassing, Linehan, M. J. Ma- 
guire, F A. Abbiati, M. M. Maclean and D. L. Bar- 
tow took place. 


Banquet Program 


Following the dinner R. G. Macdonald, secretary- 
treasurer of the Technical Association, on behalf of 
Frederic C. Clark, president and the executive com- 
mittee presented to Chairman Libby the Charter of 
the Section together with a gavel. Mr. Macdonald 
reviewed the history of the development of local sec- 
tions in TAPPI. 

Chairman Libby read the following letter from Mr. 
Clark: 

It is with a great deal of regret that I find that 
business engagements prevent me from being with 
you on this occasion and to have the pleasure of pre- 
senting your Charter and Gavel to you, The Empire 
State Section of TAPPI. 

May I point out that the benefit which you receive 
from TAPPI is largely measured by the effort which 
you, as an individual, put into the work and activities 
of this association. 

TAPPI is almost entirely an organization of indi- 
viduals covering every phase of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. The tremendous growth of this association 
is the direct result of the need of its technical men 
and the unselfish effort which many members of the 
association have given for the good of the industry. 
The Executive Committee of TAPPI asks you, as an 
individual, to enter into the spirit of TAPPI, to take 
an active interest in its committee activities, to carry 
out Research and Technological studies and to pre- 
sent these developments for the good of the industry. 

The need for investigational work is greater today 
than ever before. This is true for economic reasons 
and because the technical man is continually being 
urged to help the industry out of its old “Rule-of- 
Thumb” traditions to the more solid paths founded 
on scientific facts. 

May I point out that the Officers and Executive 
Committee of TAPPI will welcome your suggestions, 
either as individuals or as a Section. The administra- 
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tion of your association will be best carried on when 
we secure the advice and help of each member. Re- 
member, it is your TAPPI. 

Your Empire State Section may be young as a 
Section but you cover territory that is old in paper 
making history. * You have traditions to live up to 
and I know that your Section may be depended upon 
to take your place in the National Association. 

On behalf of TAPPI, may I therefore present a 
very sincere greeting to your Empire State Section 
and to your Officers and Members who have assisted 
in its organization. 


Microscopical Diagnosis of Paper 


Following the Charter presentation H. N. Lee of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Microscopical Diag- 
nosis of Paper Making Problems.” Colored slides 
showed details of paper sections indicating the mech- 
anism of fiber matting, sizing, starch precipitation, 
etc. This paper will be published in the near future. 

Among those present were: 

W. H. Roberts, Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
New York, N. Y.; S. C. Nagel, Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Company, New York, N. Y.; F. G. Calkin, Solvay 
Process Company, Joe Hodgins, The Paper Mill, 
New York, N. Y.; Douglas Bartow, John A. Man- 
ning Paper Company, Troy, N. Y.; S'S. Manyz, U. 
S. Gypsum, Oakfield, N. Y.; F. M. Thorman, U. S. 
Gypsum Company, Oakfield, N. Y.; E. G. Ham, John 
A. Manning Paper Company, Troy, _ ie W. a 
O’Brien, E. G. Farnsworth and George Onfrey, The 
W. J. O’Brien Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. A. 
Hoar, Liverpool, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Cook, 
Sweet Bros. Paper Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Phoenix, N. Y.; F. M. Williams, Williams Apparatus 
Company, Watertown, N. Y.; T. C. Sweet, Sweet 
Bros. Paper Manufacturing Company, Inc., Phoenix, 
N. Y.; C. D. Viergiver, Stecker Traung Litho Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y.; F. Casciani, Electro 
Bleaching Gas Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 

D. M. Shapleigh, Hercules Powder Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; J. H. Rich, Newton Falls Paper Com- 
pany, Newton Falls, N. Y.; Dexter B. Williams, 
Williams Apparatus Company, Watertown, N. Y.; 
A. O. Bragg, Diamond Alkali Company, F. C. Peter- 
son, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
B. L. Kassing, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa.; W. O. Hisey, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y.; B. W. Ellis and W. H. Britt, Buffalo 
Pumps Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; D. D. Lineham, W. Va. 
Pulp and Paper Company; W. H. Harding, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid & Company, Stamford, Conn.; R. K. 
Staman, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company ; i 
D. DeMers, J. E. Hart, H. J. Parker and F. S. Hum- 
mel, Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 

M. J. Maguire, Hercules Powder Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; M. M. MacLean, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Hunt- 
ley, Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, N. Y.; Carl 
Apelgren, Taggart Brothers Company, Oswego, N. 
Y.; K. P. Coachman, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. A. Lowe and W. M. Leesom, 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudson Falls, N. 
Y.; B. F. Collison, U. S. Gypsum Company, Oakfield, 
N. Y.; Vernon Woodside, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; M. H. Bennett, Stebbins 
Engineering and Manufacturing Company, Water- 
town, N. Y.; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, 





New York, N. Y.; Carl F. Richter, E. F. Tucker and 
Eli S. Pierce, Stebbins Engineering & Mfg., Water- 
town, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Benson, National 
Paper Products, Carthage, N. Y. 

H. W. Duggan, Stebbin Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Company, Watertown, N. Y.; John Behnke, 
Knowlton Brothers Company, Watertown, N. Y.; 
Frederick Waite and Thayer Murphy, Stebbins En- 
gineering and Manufacturing Company, Watertown, 
N. Y.; A. P. Tracy, John A. Manning Paper Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; John Schuber and M. W. Phelps, 
Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Frank 
Zeitlin, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
Mechanic Falls, N. Y.; C. E. Libby, N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. A. Abbiati, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Boston, Mass.; L. F. 
Lontrel, Monsanto Chemical Company, Boston, 
Mass. ; H. N. Lee, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; O. F. Lane, Krebs Pigment and Color Cor- 
poration, Newport, Del.; E. J. Johnstone, Lockport 
Felt Company, Lockport, N. Y.; A. B. Julin, Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Dexter, N. Y.; 
H. Harvey, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Kelly and Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Wheeler, Victoria Paper Mills, Fulton, N. Y.; H. A. 
Nadeau and G. E. Elliot, Taggart Brothers Company, 
Oswego, N. Y.; M. P. Boland, N. Y. State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. D. Parmele, St. Re- 
gis Paper Company, Norfolk, N. Y.; Fred Haile and 
R. Wineburgh, Racquette River Paper Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; F. W. O’Neil, N. Y. State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; James E. Brennan, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. O. George and M. D. Crandall, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, N. 
Y.; P. B. Corning International Paper Company, 
Corinth, N. Y.; M. J. Dupee, Brownville Board Com- 
pany, Brownville, N. Y.; G. E. Osterheldt, Krebs 
Pigment & Color Corporation, Newport, Del.; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Gutliph, Brownville Board Company, 
Brownville, N. Y.; Lyman Beeman, St. Regis Paper 
Company, Deferiet, N. Y.; C. W. Hayes, Earl Knapp, 
Walter Ayles and Roland Fisher, Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company, Dexter, N. Y.; F. C. 
Goodwill, St. Regis Paper Company, Deferiet, N. Y.; 
O. F. Hutchison, Bulkley Dunton Pulp Company, 
New York, N. Y.; F. R. Hyatt, Johns Manville Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; E. F. Boyle and O. P. Fus- 
sell, Bloomer Brothers Paper Company, Newark, N. 
Y.; E. Dennett, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; J. C. Barthel and Joseph Brown, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Stamford, Conn. ; Carl Rey- 
nolds, F. G. Sommerville and John D. Lyall, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lockport, N. Y.; Kenneth 
Gallinger, Taggart Brothers Company, Oswego, N. 
Y.; G. P. Prather, Rust Engineering Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Roots-Connersville Ships Pump 


LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CoNnNERSVILLE, Ind., April 1, 1938.—The Roots- 
Connersville Blower Corporation has recently shipped 
to one of Canada’s newsprint mills two of its 5000 
cu. ft. per minute 225 hp. motor driven vacuum 
pumps of its improved high speed modified cycloidal 
type. This makes five pumps of this size shipped to 
this mill within the past year in addition to pumps 
of smaller size. 
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OPACITY > WHITENESS - BRIGHTNESS 


\\/ 
SPARKLING: 


WHITES 


BOAR 


is the particular work 
of Titanox Pigments 


Titanox pigments are playing an impor- 
tant role in the modern package pano- 
rama which calls for high color, sparkle 
—eye appeal. They are giving whiteness 
and brightness, and clear brilliant tints 
never before attained in boxes for vari- 
ous purposes, food cartons, picnic plates, 
display cards and the like. 

These modern fillers make possible 
the use of less expensive stock in the 
top liner, and permit a decrease in its 
weight. Because of their high opacity, 
they prevent the dull, poor-color middle 
layer from showing through and marring 
the appearance of the board. Their 
chemical inertness, fineness and easy 
dispersion make for superior working 
qualities. 


Our Service Department will be glad to 
consult with you on technical problems. 
* 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 


CORPORATION 


Sole Sales Agent 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet 
Sta., St. Louis, Mo.; National Lead Co. (Pacific 
Coast Branch), 2240 24th St., San Francisco, Calif. 





These are the 
Titanox Board Pigments: 


TITANOX.A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B-30 (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Calcium Pigment) 


Desired results may be obtained by using a minimum of Titanox-A 
which is unexcelled in opacity, whiteness and brightness. Tita- 
nox-B-30 permits higher loading with economy. Both may be used 
in the liner beater. For surface application Titanox-C also is re- 
commended because of high tinting at low cost. 
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OPPOSE PROPOSED CANADIAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


(Continued from page 11) 


production of pulp and paper, but these are only 
part of the total that are dependent upon the in- 
dustry. ; 

Approximately 414 tons of raw and manufactured 
materials are required to produce one ton of paper. 
For instance, but one-half of the weight of the wood 
that is brought to the mills is converted into pulp 
for paper manufacture. Approximately one ton of 
coal is required in manufacturing each ton of paper, 
and another ton of other materials, including chemi- 
cals, such as sulphur, salt cake, lime, bleaching 
agents, rosin, alum, clays, casein starch and a host 
of other materials including lumber and cartons for 
packing are required in addition. What the labor in 
these products amounts to is not known. It has been 
variously estimated, however, that in all some 500,000 
workers are involved, either wholly or partially, many 
of them farmers who produce pulpwood during 
spare time. 

Moreover, in proportion to the tonnage of outgoing 
freight, the industry contributes more than any other 
to the business of our railroads. The freight charges 
on the 4% tons of materials are much greater than 
the freight charges on the finished products that are 
shipped from the mill. All of this is lost when paper 
is imported. 

Despite the fact that the Canadian industry is not 
now able to supply normally a large amount of paper 
in grades other than newsprint in excess of Canadian 
requirements, there is a large aggregate tonnage of 
idle capacity in the newsprint industry that could 
be shifted and the possibilities of new production 
mount up to a staggering figure. If markets were 
available, Canada might be able to produce as much 
as 3,000,000 tons of paper in excess of the present 
output. In view of this tonnage, the possibility of a 
repetition in other grades of the newsprint shift 
should not be discounted. 

To make the Canadian production of newsprint 
paper which is in excess of 3,000,000 tons a year re- 
quires an enormous amount of labor in mill and 
woods operations with payrolls mounting to as much 
as $50,000,000 a year. The possibilities of shifting 
in other grades which amount to as great a tonnage, 
involve even greater labor costs, for the labor re- 
quired in other grades is much greater than in news- 
print. Overall every ton of these grades imported 
means a loss of work equivalent to the employment 
of one man for a week. : 

Two facts make the loss of labor in paper manu- 
facture particularly important from the standpoint 
of national welfare. The one is that operations in the 
industry are fairly stable over the year and the 
workmen normally obtain a high complement of 
working hours. The other is that labor in manufac- 
turing paper is distributed among 37 states, and in 
these states a high percentage is in small communi- 
ties. Over sixty per cent of all American mills are 
located in small communities where they comprise 
the chief if not the only source of employment. 


The Canadian Industry 


The Canadian paper industry is a one-product in- 
dustry; out of a total production in 1937 of 3,772,- 
000 tons of paper, 3,190,000 tons were newsprint. 





The balance of the Canadian industry, chiefly de- 
voted to the production of book, writing, wrapping 
and tissue papers, and paperboards, is designed en- 
tirely to meet Canadian requirements. That part ot 
the industry has undergone practically no change in 
capacity during the last fifteen years. The growth 
in Canadian consumption, although paralleling in its 
rate of increase the growth in the United States, has 
not amounted to a sufficient tonnage to need much 
additional capacity. Exclusive of newsprint, the 
Canadian industry is obviously not in a position to 
profit substantially by sales in the United States, un- 
less it expands or unless newsprint capacity is shifted. 
These facts are illustrated in a table showing Cana- 
dian paper output by kinds since 1913 that I wish to 
present as an exhibit. 


Machine Shifting 


A mill that can manufacture newsprint paper can 
also manufacture a host of other grades with littie 
change in equipment. It is possible to shift a news- 
print machine overnight to the groundwood papers 
that are under consideration in these negotiations, to 
the lower quality book papers, to wrapping papers of 
one kind or another. With some additional cupital 
expenditure these machines can be shifted to the pro- 
duction of high quality book paper, to tissue paper, 
and even to the production of paperboard. Here lies 
the immediate threat from Canada if duties are re- 
duced. 

Some 5,000 different kinds of paper are made from 
but four chief fibrous materials and upon two chief 
types of machines. The possibilities of shifting pro- 
duction from one grade to another is obviously very 
wide. That shifts do occur is evidenced by what has 
taken place in the newsprint industry of the United 
States since the removal of the tariff in 1911. 


The search of shifting mills for business during 
the past twenty-five years has been the most serious 
problem that the American paper and pulp industry 
has had to face, for the industry has always been 
adequately supplied with capacity to meet require- 
ments in grades other than newsprint. Obviously, in 
shifting, market position must be bought. The shift- 
ing mills not only dissipated their own resources in 
securing market positions, but they also affected the 
profitableness of operation in mills that were forced 
to meet their competition. 


Shifting is not necessarily undertaken because of 
high production costs; it is motivated by the desire 
to obtain position in a more profitable and stable 
grade. It is probable that most manufacturers of 
newsprint not only in the United States but also in 
Canada would have shifted production since 1930 if 
the grades above newsprint were not already over- 
crowded. Many American mills did shift. But Cana- 
dian mills could not shift for they could not sell 
anything other than newsprint in the export markets 
of the world. 


Obviously the section of the American industry 
that is the most vulnerable is the section to which 
newsprint mills could shift the most easily, the 
ground wood papers, the first grades above newsprint. 
This section of the industry was created by shifting 
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of domestic mills. It now produces in excess of 500,- 
000 tons of paper annually. Any substantial increase 
in competition would force further shifting which 
would transmit to the rest of the industry the destruc- 
tive competition that is always involved when new 
production is forcing its way into the market. 

The situation is somewhat different in the case of 
other countries which would receive the benefits of 
any reduction in duties in this negotiation. In many 
countries the production of grades other than news- 
print constitute important industries. Here capacity 
already exists that could be used in making Amer- 
ican shipménts, In all these countries wage rates are 
lower than they are in either the United States or 
Canada, and their competitive advantages, as in most 
commodities hinging on wage rates, are obvious. 
What is intended as a gesture to encourage Canadian 
purchases in the United States, might well prove to 
be of no value whatsoever, for both American and 
Canadian producers could easily lose the American 
market. 


Imports Increasing Under Present Duties 


For the past thirty years the paper industry has 
been most conservative in its tariff requests. A sin- 
cere effort has been made to secure a scientifically 
equitable basis of tariff rates which would insure the 
American industry an equal chance with foreign 
mills in its own markets. But many rates that were 
adequate in 1930 are inadequate today. This is 
brought out in these two tables that I wish to file 
as exhibits. 

These tables show that imports of printing paper 
increased 750 per cent in dollar value between 1931 
and 1937 at the present duty rates. In this same pe- 
riod imports increased in quantity one thousand per 
cent, Percentages may not give an understandable 
picture of the situation. In terms of books weighing 
one pound each the increase was from 3,000,000 such 
books in 1931 to the equivalent of 31,000,000 books 
in 1937. Thirty million books is no small quantity 
of paper and yet that was the foreign shipments to 
this country last year under existing duty rates. 

Canada’s duty rates on most grades of paper are 
already higher than those imposed by the United 
States on similar Canadian papers. I would like to 
introduce as an exhibit a tabulation of the relative 
rates of duties, and the volume of shipments in 1936 
and 1937 from each of these two nations to the other. 


Effect of Reduced Duties 


The foregoing discussion has dealt with what hap- 
pened twenty-five years ago and the consequences 
that are still affecting the industry. Now I wish to 
point out what is happening today in the case of 
grades of paper that have been affected by other 
reciprocity treaties. 

Increased exports of American paper have been 
quoted as evidence of the success of the reciprocal 
trade agreement policy. One such item is that of 
kraft wrapping paper. An increase of 56 per cent in 
1937 as compared with 1936 was reported. What is 
this marvelous export business? The 1937 total was 
5,346 tons, or only four tenths of one per cent of 
the American production. Who bought this exported 
paper? All but one thousand tons went to Cuba, 
Mexico, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
the United Kingdom. Such paper to a total value of 
perhaps $10,000 shipped ostensibly to Great Britain 
was for South Africa. The balance of about 1,000 
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tons was shipped at an average of 20 tons each to 
fifty-three nations. Meanwhile the reciprocal trade 
agreements with Sweden and Finland increased our 
imports of this paper nearly 500 per cent as compared 
with the pre-reciprocity year, and our imports in 1937 
were more than three times the exports. The Amer- 
ican importer bought this paper abroad at about one- 
half of the United States market price and, after pay- 
ing duty, was able to and did sell the paper: here at 
whatever price was necessary to undersell the domes- 
tic market. 

America’s entire exports of paper in the most pros- 
perous years total only 5 per cent of the American 
production, and that confined almost exclusively to 
Latin America, the Far East, and the Philippines. 

If American paper mills made the dutiable paper 
that was imported in 1937, there would have been 
about $5,000,000 more in wages disbursed to Amer- 
ican workmen, All of it could have been made here. 

Speaking in terms only of employment of labor, 
the trade agreements with Sweden and Finland in- 
creased shipments of kraft paper alone to this coun- 
try from 4,000 tons in the pre-agreement year to 
24,000 tons in 1936. This meant a loss to labor of 
over $500,000 in wages in 1936 which would other- 
wise have been paid out to the American paper 
mills workers. 

This reduction of duties was granted Northern 
European countries so that these paper making na- 
tions could operate their kraft mills to 95 per cent of 
capacity at a time when our own mills were operating 
at only 70 per cent. It was a concession granted to 
nations whose production of kraft paper is controlled 
by Skankraft, one of the most rigidly controlled trusts 
in Europe, which includes practically every Scandi- 
navian kraft mill, and which has the power to limit 
the output of every mill and to fix the price charged 
for every pound of the product sold. 

This increase in imports applied principally to a 
specialized grade known as machine glazed wrapping 
paper. The imports now aggregate one-third of the 
entire American manufacturing capacity. 

This discussion has shown that there exists in 
Canada a tremendous potential capacity for the pro- 
duction of paper providing there is a market for it. 
The natural market is the United States because of 
its nearness and because of the fact that rail ship- 
ment with overnight delivery is possibly from prac- 
tically all Canadian production points. 

In addition to the Canadian threat to the American 
industry the immediate possibilities of greater im- 
ports from countries that have far lower wage rates 
than has Canada is of equal if not greater importance. 

In conclusion I want to point out that in the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem as well as in cre- 
ating a greater wealth for the nation, the paper in- 
dustry possesses possibilities that are important. It 
not only employs large numbers of workers in its 
mills but its auxiliary employment is exceptionally 
large and widely distributed between rural and urban 
communities. The ever increasing consumption of 
paper has led to a region-wise development and the 
industry just now is expanding rapidly in the South. 
Within the past two years $100,000,000 of capital 
were invested in pulp and paper mills in this region 
and employment was thereby created for thousands 
of additional workers. In a like manner the develop- 
ment of the pulp industry on the Pacific Coast added 
substantially to employment possibilities prior to the 
depression. 

This regional expansion, in fact much of the 
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growth in American paper consumption has been 
possible because the industry has spent millions of 
dollars in research. The effect of technological de- 
velopment has been to increase the wood resources 
suitable for pulp manufacture. In this the farmer has 
a large stake. The farmer’s production of pulpwood 
is growing yearly. There are possibilities of even 
further development that would benefit the farmer, 
through the discovery of pulping processes that can 
economically and satisfactorily convert annual crops 
into pulp. 

Because of these characteristics there are few, if 
any, industries whose further development might be 
encouraged by the reduction of duties upon paper 
that could contribute as much as the paper industry 
is already contributing through its expansion to the 
solution of the unemployment problem and to the 
creation of wealth. This fact must be carefully con- 
sidered in arriving at a balance of industries neces- 
sarily involved in a tariff reduction program. 


Remarks of R. E. Canfield 


_ “The smallest wall paper stainer buys his paper 
in lots of over 1,000 tons per year on a contract 
basis,” said R. E. Canfield, executive vice-president 
of the Ground Wood Manufacturers Association, 
who spoke for the hanging paper manufacturers. ““No 
mill can lose a thousand tons of business with equan- 
imity. The result is a foregone conclusion. Faced 
with a lower price which will take away business the 
United States mill will cut its price and keep the 
business and this it will continue to do at the ex- 
pense of its investors, its labor and the income tax 
collector as long as it is possible. When it is no longer 
possible the mill will shift to other grades and take 
equivalent tonnage at the expense not only of its own 
labor but that of the mill from which it takes busi- 
ness. If reductions in labor rates are not possible 
there is no alternative but to shut down completely, 
for no mill can operate indefinitely at a loss no mat- 
ter what its desire to maintain adequate wage rates. 
“A duty reduction would be of no benefit to Can- 
ada. It would have at best no effect and at worst a 
purely harmful effect upon Canadians and Americans 
alike. The industry has already through past recipro- 
cal trade gestures contributed over a hundred million 


dollars a year to Canada. It can not survive a repeti- 
tion.” 


E. W. Kiefer Speaks for Tissue 


_ behalf of the tissue paper industry, Mr. Kiefer 
said: 

_ “The annual payroll of this branch of the industry 
is estimated at $15,000,000. For the month of January 
twenty per cent of the American tissue machines 
were idle, thereby causing a loss at the rate of $3,- 
000,000 a year in payrolls. February and March have 
been progressively worse. At present operating rates 
the wage loss will be $6,000,000 a year. While as 
yet there have been no reductions in wages, this would 
be inevitable in case rates of duty in this field brought 
down the price of tissue to anything lower than its 
present level, even if the American industry is able 
to hold its present business by meeting foreign com- 
petition at a lower level. 

“The immediate effect of a duty reduction would 
not be in increased imports from Canada, but would 
be in more paper imported from Japan and Scandi- 
navia. Twice before in its history the tissue paper 
industry has been brought to.a standstill by reduction 


of duties, and each time it has been enabled to re- 
sume operations by a restoration of the former duty 
rates. We can not afford a third episode of this sort.” 


P. H. Glatfelter Represents Book 


P. H. Glatfelter, speaking on behalf of the book 
paper manufacturers, said: 

“The value of book paper manufactured in the 
United States in 1937 was about $140,000,000 of 
which over 35 per cent represents payments to labor. 
As there is encroachment on the total market as the 
result of any forced shifting resulting from decreased 
duties and substantially increased imports the total 
amount which the manufacturing industry can use 
to pay its costs, including wages, is necessarily de- 
creased. Furthermore, decreased duties will permit 
increased direct competition from Scandinavian and 
other European countries which are now equipped 
to deliver printing papers to the United States at 
low prices. 

“The average present duty is less than 15 per cent. 
Any reduction in this duty would be sufficient to 
warrant Canadian mills expending the small amount 
of capital necessary to compete directly in the book 
paper market in the United States and would make 
it even more advantageous for European countries to 
increase their competition immediately. With the 
paper industry now operating at a rate less than 70 
per cent, although this is the seasonal peak period of 
production, it is obvious that reduction in the pres- 
ent duties would simply increase the distress already 
existing in many of the mills in this field.” 


Speaks on Ground Wood Printing Papers 


“While appearing for the American manufactur- 
ers of ground wood printing papers,” said Mr. Dixon, 
“I wish to confine my statement principally to the 
example offered by our own company of the results 
of reciprocity and foreign competition. When news- 
print was placed on the free list by the Congressional 
action of 1911 we had six mills. All of those mills 
have now ceased the production of this paper and 
have turned to ground wood printing paper and many 
other grades. 

“Only recently Canadian competition at existing 
duty rates has forced us to close one of our most 
modern mills. This mill is the sole support of the 
community in which it is located. The result is that all 
employment in that village has ceased, and one more 
deserted village will go into history unless present 
conditions change for the better. A duty reduction 
will permanently close this mill. 

“This is only one example from our own company’s 
experience of what is happening in the entire ground 
wood printing paper field. One company operating a 
historic mill has been written out of existence within 
the last few months for the same cause.” 


Reduce Freight Rates in Newsprint 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHInNcTOoN, D. C., April 6, 1938—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the railroads 
to reduce by 3 cents per 100 pounds freight rates 
on newsprint paper shipments from International 
Falls, Minn. and Fort Frances, Ont. to meet com- 
petition of carriers on the Great Lakes. The reduced 
rates will be in effect, according to the decision of 
the Commission, from April 1 to November 30, the 
navigation season. 
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New Link-Belt Flexible Coupling 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, of the develop- 
ment of a new flexible coupling, Type “RCB,” which 

_ 4 embodies major 
er im provements 
. over the com- 
panys Type 
“RC”  roller- 
chain coupling 
long furnished 
for connecting 
shafting in line. 

The new 
“RCB” coupling 
consists of two 
cut tooth 
sprocket wheels 
(or coupling 
halves) which 
are connected by 

a piece of spe- 
cially construct- 
| . ed single-width 
aos ~~ finished steel 
roller chain, using a recently-patented divided-roller 
feature which combines the advantage of double 
roller chain with the more rugged and simple con- 
struction of single width chain. The divided roller 
provides independent roller action for each sprocket, 
and as the contact between roller and sprocket causes 
the roller to revolve on its bushing, any tendency to 
scuff the rollers and sprocket teeth is said to be 
avoided. Longer coupling life, and extension of the 
range of efficient application, are claimed for the new 
coupling. 

Other major improvements concern the grease-re- 
taining housing or casing, which, when specified, is 
furnished for enclosure and automatic lubrication of 
the coupling. The most outstanding of these improve- 
ments is the use of two fittings, 180 deg. apart, inside 
the housing, to permit packing the housing with 
grease, without necessity of dismantling. Another 
improvement consists of furnishing a better seal be- 
tween the two halves, to avoid leakage of grease. 
To embody these changes, the size of housing has 
been increased slightly as compared with that fur- 
nished with the “RC” roller-chain coupling. 

A 1937 edition of illustrated Book No. 1545 gives 
dimensions, ratings and other data. A copy will be 
sent to any interested reader upon request addressed 
to Link Belt Company, 519 N. Holmes avenue, In- 
dianapolis, or other office of the company. 








De Laval Pumps 


That centrifugal pumps, like other kinds of ma- 
chinery, are continually being refined in design and 
improved in construction is apparent from a booklet 
published by the De Laval Steam Turbine Company, 
Trenton, N. J. Photographs and sectional views 
show the special features of single stage and multi- 
stage pumps for small and large capacities and for 
all heads, including high duty pumps for general 
service, mixed flow pumps and propeller pumps for 
large capacities at low heads, clogless pumps for 
sewage and paper stock, and boiler feed pumps for 
the highest modern steam pressures. A rotary dis- 
placement pump for lubricating and fuel oil is also 
shown. 
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BARBER HEADS ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 15) 


slightly less than had been prevailing during the final 
months of 1937 but considering the period this was 
not unexpected. 


Consolidated Erects New Building 


A section of the plant of the Consolidated Sales 
Book and Wax Paper Company’s plant which was 
burned in Hamilton some months ago, has been re- 
placed by a new $150,000 unit, which is fire proof and 
constructed of brick and steel. New printing, waxing 
and slitting machines have been installed to the num- 
ber of fifteen and some of these are already in opera- 
tion. 

The company, of which L. M. Appleford is presi- 
dent and general manager, does all its printing from 
rubber plates. 


Merrall Box Co. Opens Toronto Office 


The Merrall Paper Box Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
who are extensive buyers from Canadian board mills, 
have opened an office in Toronto at 137 Wellington 
St. At the head of the organization is H. Stuart 
Merrall and Arthur May, formerly of the Dominion 
Corrugated Paper Co., is manager of the plant. 


May Complete Lake Sulphite Mill 


At a joint committee meeting of the Chambers of 
Commerce representing Fort William, Port Arthur, 
Schrieber and Nipigon, which was held recently in 
Fort William, Hon. C. D. Howe stated that there was 
a possibility that work would start soon toward the 
completion of the mill of the Lake Sulphite Pulp 
Company at Red Rock, Ont., and that the plant would 
be in operation by next fall. 


New Cellulose Corporation For Italy 


One of the leading paper mills in Italy recently 
signed an agreement with the Italian Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a new company to manufacture cellulose from 
domestic raw material, according to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, Department of Commerce. 

Local reports indicate that there is an increasing 
demand for raw materials in Italy and the paper in- 
dustry is faced with the necessity of substituting 
chemical pulp for rags in the manufacture of paper. 
Italy’s requirements of this type of pulp for the pro- 
duction of rayon, explosives, and allied products, 
amounts to about 300,000 tons a year, while the an- 
nual domestic production approximates only 50,000 
tons, the report stated. 


Wheelwright Papers Issue Portfolio 


Wheelwright Papers, Inc., has issued to printers 
a portfolio containing samples of bristols for vari- 
ous uses, with the statement that “Wheelwright 
makes the correct bristol for every purpose,” includ- 
ing unusual forms of printed advertising, folders, 
menus, directories, price-lists, programs, booklet cov- 
ers, announcements and others. Samples, on which 
there are printing and illustrations, include Double- 
Tone Bristol in Peach-White, Meadow Tints in 
Rose, Ionic Bristol, White Antique finish, Olympic- 
Yellow, Blue Olympic Bristol. 





Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1938—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 28,050 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 32 x 42 white 
sulphite writing paper; Enterprise Paper Company, 
7.416 cents less 2 per cent; Reese & Reese, Inc., 6.73 
cents; Aetna Paper Company, 6.73 cents; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 6.69 cents; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 7.04 cents; and Stanford 
Paper Company, 6.7 cents. 

For 30,000 pieces of grease proof vegetable parch- 
ment paper; circles; Reese & Reese, Inc., $1.29 per 
M; and R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $1.30. 

For 14,167 pounds (55,556 sheets) of 50 per cent 
rag M. F. lithograph paper; Aetna Paper Company, 
9.123 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.89 
cents ; Whitaker Paper Company, 9.11 cents; Virginia 
Paper Company, 8.95 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 
9.38 cents; Reese & Reese, Inc., 15.5 cents; Stanford 
Paper Company, 11.29 cents; Walker, Goulard, Plehn 
Company, 13 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 10.5 cents; Lee Paper Company, 10.07 
cents; John F. Post, Inc., 11.5 cents; and James W. 
Walsh Paper Corp., 8.63 cents. 

For 3,000 sheets of 24 x 36 brown cloth lined 
paper; Walker, Goulard, Plehn Company, $129.31 
per M sheets less 2 per cent; Andrews Paper House 
of York, $125.80; Stanford Paper Company, $136.00; 
Reese & Reese, Inc., $129.29; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, $129.58; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $133.47; Whitaker Paper Company, $128.99; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $126.65; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, $137.40; and Federal Paper 
Company, $131.97. 

For 266 pounds of 35 x 45 goldenrod coated book 
paper; Reese & Reese, Inc., 14.9 cents; Whitaker 
Paper Company, 18.13 cents; Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, 20 cents; and R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 

5 cents. 





Analyze Salesmen’s Compensation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., April 4, 1938.—At a luncheon 
meeting of the Cost Finding Group, held Friday at 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, with ten houses 
represented and thirteen men attending, including 
members from Springfield and Bellow Falls, Chair- 
man Floyd H. Blackman presented an analysis of 
salesmen’s compensation, a tabulation of reports sent 
in by seven members, showing exactly what each one 
would pay a salesman on a group of twenty-five 
imaginary transactions. The point most plainly 
brought out was the wide difference in the amount 
of commissions paid by various houses. It was felt 
that the subject deserves further study. At the next 
meeting, salesmen’s cost books will be considered. 





Forestry School at Duke 


A new school of forestry will be established at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., beginning with 
the fall term of 1938, and arrangements for the 
course of instruction are now being made. This will 
be the third graduate school of forestry in the United 
States. Dr. Clarence F. Korstian, well-known for- 
estry authority, will be dean of the new school at 
Duke University. 
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Made District Sales Engineer 


Morgan L. Woodruff, 1812 Colfax street, Evans- 
ton, Ill., has been appointed district sales engineer by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., manufacturers 
of rotary refiners and pulpers, for the Chicago area. 
Mr. Woodruff has had wide experience in the paper 
industry as a research engineer and is thoroughly 
familiar with paper mill requirements. This experi- 





Morcan L. Wooprurr 


ence, combined with his engineering knowledge, and 
backed by the complete designing, engineering and 
manufacturing facilities of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
makes it possible for Mr. Woodruff to give practical 
and valuable help on all equipment problems. 





Waste Dealers’ Blue Book is Out 


An exceptionally fine 408-page reference book, 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound, has just 
been brought out by the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc. The Blue Book, as it 
is called, has been issued to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the association. 

Covering all phases of the waste material field 
very adequately, it is a valuable text to dealers, 
producers and consumers. A special section, which 
represents ten per cent of the book, includes com- 
plete information covering rules for weighing, sam- 
pling and testing wood pulp. A list of pulp testing 
chemists, and other information make the publica- 
tion a ready reference for all consumers of wood 
pulp. 

The price is five dollars, and copies may be pro- 
cured through the association’s offices, 1109 Times 
Building, New York City. 


B. F. Perkins Gets Patent 


Horyoxe, April 4, 1938 — A patent has been 
granted in the name of Benjamin F. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the American Tissue Mills, Inc., of this city 
on a device for machine wrapping of napkins. It dis- 
places the old method of hand-wrapping flexible 
articles of this nature and offers a trim, compact 
package which holds the contents tight and prevents 
injury to the edges. The patent was issued through 
the office of Walter C. Ross, patent lawyer of Spring- 
field. 
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Gurley-Hill S-P-S Tester 


The new Gurley-Hill S-P-S Tester, announced by 
W. & L. E. Gurley, is an Instrument for testing the 
printing quality of paper. Both smoothness and soft- 
ness are essential to 
good printing. The soft- 
ness test has proved of 
definite value, and stud- 
ies show that the prod- 
uct of the test readings 
“softness x smoothness” 
correlate closely with 
actual printing quality. 

In addition to this 
measurement, reliable 
values from the same in- 
strument may be ob- 
tained for porosity and 
smoothness, thus giving, 
in a very short time, a 
good definition of the 
printing quality. The in- 
strument measures a 
given air-leakage either 
over or through the pa- 
per. Air, at uniform 
low pressure, is supplied 
by an inverted cylindri- 
cal cup floating freely in an outside cylinder partly 
filled with oil. Graduations on the inner cylinder are 
timed as the cylinder displaces air and drops. The 
tests are made by clamping the sample between a 
fixed upper orifice plate and one of three interchange- 
able lower plates, 

The softness plate has four steel plugs, approxi- 
mately .002 inches high, which are pressed into the 
paper by means of a lever arm and weight. This de- 
creases the aperture between the plate and the paper. 
The softer paper is penetrated deeper, and gives a 
longer reading. 

Smoothness is measured by clamping several sam- 
ples, having a hole punched through them, against 
a lower plate having plane annular ring, polished 
optically flat. Air escapes over the surfaces of the 
several samples. The smoother paper gives the high- 
er reading. This test “spots” a large area at one 
time, and fills a real need, particularly for large pro- 
duction. 


Porosity tests are carried out in the same man- 
ner as with the Gurley Improved Densometer. A 
perforated plate, having standard orifice of 1 sq. in., 
is used. The paper is clamped tightly, and air is 
forced through it. 


The Gurley-Hill S-P-S Tester was developed by 
Dr. H. S. Hill, director of research, Price Brothers 
& Co., Ltd., in cooperation with W. & L. E. Gurley. 
It is described in a new Bulletin No. 1490, published 
by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., and copies will 
be sent on request. 





Surplus of Pulpwood in Sweden 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 30, 1938—The market 
for pulpwood in Sweden was depleted at the end of 
the year and showed a perceptible downward trend 
in prices. The cutting has been intensive causing 
an appreciable surplus, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from the office of the 
American Commercial Attache, Stockholm. 
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Superintendents Meet at Holyoke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoke, April 4, 1938—The regular meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
took place tonight in the Roger Smith hotel. It was a 
dinner meeting and the meeting which followed was 
presided over by Robert W. Pattison of the manu- 
facturing department of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation, who is chairman of the Valley division. 
This section embraces Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

L. M. Booth, president of the Booth Chemical 
company spoke on “Alum, Its Use and Effect” and 
John Healy, chemical engineer of the Merrimac 
Chemical company spoke on “Sodium Aluminate, 
Its Manufacture and Use”. There were 85 present 
and May 14 was selected for the next meeting date, 
the place to be announced later. 


R. F. Linsert Goes With McCorkindale Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


HoryokeE, April 4, 1938—R. F. Linsert, for many 
years connected with the American Writing Paper 
Corporation, and recently its advertising manager, 
has joined the newly organized McCorkindale com- 
pany of this city, manufacturers of suction mold 
papers. Mr. Linsert will be in charge of sales and 
advertising. 

The McCorkindale company is now marketing 
deckle-edge stationery and greeting card items and 
in the near future, will make available several lines 
of distinctive suction-mold papers. 

William P. McCorkindale president of the com- 
pany, is well known on the technical side of the fine 
paper industry and has perfected many important 
improvements in paper making equipment and spe- 
cialty machines. He has invented the suction mold 
process which the company will operate. 


To Build Mill at Toluca, Mexico 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 6, 1938—It has been 
announced by the Productora e Importadora de Papel 
in Mexico that construction will begin on the new 
pulp and paper mill at Toluca shortly. Offers for the 
supply of machinery for the paper plant from two 
German concerns are being considered. Terms offered 
by the German suppliers are said to be % down on 
delivery of the machinery, the remaining 34 to be 
paid through barter arrangements covering a period 
of 3 years following delivery of machinery. 

The initial construction comprises a plant unit 
capable of producing 60 metric tons daily of me- 
chanical pulp, utilizing spruce which is available in 
that region; and, second, a sulphite plant capable 
of producing 80 metric tons of bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. 


Metal Edge Packaging 


A catalogue issued by the National Metal Edge 
Box Company, 336 N. 12th street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
describes the company’s metal edge box and pack- 
aging method, which the manufacturer states is in 
use in more than 77 industries. Manufacturers are 
invited to accept a trial offer. 








‘- 





General Construction News 


Beaumont, Tex.—Thomas M. Royal & Com- 
pany, Seventh street and Grange avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of paper bags and contain- 
ers, have leased a building at Main and Gilbert streets, 
Beaumont, owned by the City Port Commission, and 
will remodel and improve at once for new branch 
plant. Equipment will provide for large capacity. It 
is proposed to have the plant ready for service in 
April. 

Peshtigo, Wis.—The Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
manufacturer of bleached sulphite fiber, has approved 
plans for new one-story addition to mill, to be 
equipped as a digester building, expanding present 
facilities in that division. General erection contract 
has been let to John Salen & Son, 1109 Michigan ave- 
nue, Menominee, Mich., and work will be placed un- 
der way at once. Structural steel framing will be 
furnished by the Vulcan Manufacturing Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Wax Paper 
Products Company, recently organized with capital of 
$15,000, is said to be planning early operation of local 
plant for the production of waxed and kindred pro- 
cessed papers. New company is headed by Charles 
M. Chase, 326 North Park street, Kalamazoo. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Rochester Folding Box 
Company, Boxart street, manufacturer of corrugated 
and other folding boxes and containers, has become 
affiliated with the Eddy Paper Corporation, Three 
Rivers, Mich., through merger with the latter com- 
pany, and will be operated as a unit of that organiza- 
tion in the future. The Rochester company was char- 
tered 43 years ago and with this change will become 
identified with the Kieckhefer Container Company, 
Delair, N. J., which is associated with the Eddy com- 
pany. J. W. Kieckhefer is president of both com- 
panies. 

Jackson, Miss.—The Jackson Paper Company, 
120 South Gallatin street, general paper products, has 
work under way on new one and two-story building 
on local site, for new storage and distributing plant, 
with offices and operating facilities, recently referred 
to in these columns. Contracts are being awarded for 
equipment and construction work. An award has 
been made to the Warner Elevator Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for elevator. New building is reported 
to cost over $40,000, with equipment. W. T. Howie, 
710 West Capitol street, Jackson, is general contrac- 
tor. 

Menominee, Mich.—The Hoskin Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturer of kraft and other paper stocks, 
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has plans under way for installation of a new filter 
plant at mill. It is proposed to proceed with project 
at early date. L. A. De Guere, Mead-Witter Build- 
ing, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is consulting engineer. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Following recent acquisition 
of controlling interest in the Falls Paper Box Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, the Container Corpor- 
ation of America, Inc., 111 West Washington street, 
Chicago, IIl., has work well advanced on the removal 
of the Cuyahoga Falls to its new location in Cleve- 
land, Euclid avenue and Lakeview road, where com- 
pany has leased a former building of the Stearns Mo- 
tor Car Company, approximating 65,000 square feet 
of floor space. Operations will be concentrated here 
in the future, including those of the United Paper 
Box Manufacturing Company, 3455 Vega avenue, 
Cleveland, similarly acquired by the Container Cor- 
poration a few weeks ago. Large production facili- 
ties are being arranged at new location. As previ- 
ously noted in these columns, company has contracted 
for lease of additional space at the same place at a 
later date, and ultimately will occupy about 135,000 
square feet of floor area. 

Sydney, Australia—The Masonite Corporation 
(Australia), Ltd., affiliated with the Masonite Cor- 
poration, Laurel, Miss., manufacturer of insulating 
board, special pressed board specialties, etc. has se- 
lected property at Raymond Terrace, New South 
Wales, as site for new mill in that country. Plans 
are nearing completion for initial units, comprising 
several large one-story buildings, with machine shop, 
boiler house and other mechanical structures. New 
mill is estimated to cost about $450,000, including ma- 
chinery, a considerable part of which will be pur- 
chased in the United States. It is proposed to have 
the new plant ready for operation in the fall. Mr. Pet- 
tingill is engineer in charge of construction. The Aus- 
tralian corporation is capitalized at $1,500,000, and is 
headed by E. S. Wolfenden, chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Peking, Japan—The Nippon Rayon Company, 
Ltd., Mukden, Manchuria, manufacturer of cellulose 
rayon products, is organizing a subsidiary company, 
with capital of 10,000,000 yen (about $2,900,000), to 
construct and operate a new mill in the vicinity of 
Peking. Work is scheduled to begin in a few months. 
Plant will comprise several one and multi-story units, 
with power house, pumping station, shops and miscel- 
laneous buildings, and is reported to cost over $1,- 
000,000, with equipment. 


New Companies 
New York, N. Y.—Universal Containers, Inc., 
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care of the United States Corporation Company, The 
Green, Dover, Del., has been incorporated under state 
laws with capital of $75,000, to manufacture and deal 
in paper boxes and containers. The incorporators in- 
clude Arthur J. Delany, New York; and Henry 
Senft, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y.—The Arista Paper Napkin 
Company, Inc., has been chartered with capital of 
$20,000, to manufacture and deal in paper napkins 
and allied paper specialties. New company is rep- 
resented by Saytanides & Mulaine, 25 West Forty- 
third street, New York, attorneys. 

Boston, Mass.—Fiberloid, Inc., 50 State street, 
has been incorporated with capital of 900 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in fiber 
products of various kinds. Eliot N. Jones is presi- 
dent and Abram T. Collier, treasurer. 

New York, N. Y.—Cellutate Container Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture and deal in bags and containers of 
cellulose materials. New company is represented by 
the Albany Service Company, 315 Broadway, New 
York. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Cardinal Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., has been chartered with capital of $10,000, 
to deal in paper products of various kinds. Guy 
Hart, 2436 University avenue, Kalamazoo, is princi- 
pal incorporator and head. 

Chicago, Ill—The Associated Gummed Tape 
Industries, Inc., has been organized with capital of 
$20,000, to manufacture and deal in gummed paper 
tape products and kindred specialties. New company 
will take over and succeed to the organization of same 
name, with headquarters at 201 North Wells street. 
The incorporators include R. W. Tomlin and William 
B. Ingram. 

New York, N. Y.—The North River Paper and 
Cordage Company, Inc., has been incorporated with 
capital of 200 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in 
paper products of various kinds, wrapping papers, 
etc. New company is represented by Benjamin 
Finkel 401 Broadway, New York. 


Volume IV Revised 


The third edition and the second revision of Vol- 
ume IV of the Textbooks “Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper” has just come off the press. 

The volume covers the pulping of rags and other 
fibers, processing of waste papers including deinking, 
beating, sizing and coloring, a chapter on water and 
steam and a section on pumps, electrical equipment 
and heating and ventilation. 

The previous revision was made in 1928 and in the 
lapse of ten years it was found advisable to rewrite 
several chapters completely in order to bring them 
into conformity with the present practice. 

As Editor Stephenson states in the Preface to the 
third edition : 

“The revision of this volume . . . is extremely 
thorough. The sections on Beating and Refining, Siz- 
ing, Fillers and Loading, Paper Coloring and Heating 
and Ventilation have been rewritten. The remainder 
has been carefully corrected and brought up to date 
and much new material has been added.” 

On the chapters on Beating and Sizing especially, 
there will doubtless be criticism on account of the 
conflict of ideas on these processes. 

It is noted that in the revision, equipment formerly 
unidentified except by description is now named 
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and in many instances patented processes are men- 
tioned. 

It might be suggested that the illustrations be sup- 
plied with captions so that they would be understood 
more clearly. 

For a book of less than 800 pages it contains an 
amazing amount of information, valuable not only to 
young students, but also to those with years of experi- 
ence. 

Considering the limits of the volume, Editor Ste- 
phenson and the numerous specialists in their fields 
whose assistance is acknowledged, are to be congrat- 
ulated on the thorough and harmonious result. 


TAPPI Notes 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet 
at the Engineers Club, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on 
Friday evening, April 15 at 6:30 p.m. Forrest 
Brainerd of the Scott Paper Company will talk on 
“Screen Classification of Fibers”. 

The New England Section of TAPPI will meet at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Friday, April 22 at 6:30 
p.M. Details will be published later. 

Members of TAPPI in the South Atlantic States 
will meet at the De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia, 
on April 28, 1938. On April 27-29 the Electro- 
chemical Society will meet at the same place and 
will conduct a symposium on Physical Chemistry in 
Paper Making. 

J. A. Dean, formerly chemist for the Penn Fibre- 
board Company, York, Pa., is now with Beach and 
Arthur, Paperville, Pennsylvania. 

John M. Behnke, formerly chief chemist of the 
Riverside Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, is 
now technical director of Knowlton Bros., Co., 
Watertown, New York. 

Unemployed paper and pulp mill engineers, chem- 
ist and superintendents, should file information about 
themselves with R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of 
TAPPI, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Companies needing such employes should also notify 
the Association. It is not necessary to be a member 
of TAPPI to benefit by this service which has helped 
a large number of men and companies. There is no 
charge for the service. 


Two Paper Firms for Manchester 


MANCHESTER, Conn., March 21, 1938.—The 
American Sales Company, manufacturing paper nap- 
kins and towels, has leased the second floor of a mill 
on Elm Street from Cheney Brothers. It was the 
second new industry to locate here within a week, 
Folding Boxes, Inc., of Manchester leasing another 
mill of Cheney Brothers. 

N. F. Rubin of Hartford is president of the nap- 
kin firm and his son, Leon A. Rubin, is secretary and 
treasurer. Operations are expected to start within 
two months. Between 10 and 20 persons will be em- 
ployed. 


Northwestern Superintendents to Meet 


The Northwestern Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association will 
meet at Mason Lake Resort, near Park Falls, Wis., 
on Saturday, May 14. S. E. Tomezak, Flambeau 
Paper Company, Park Falls, Wis., will be chairman 
of the meeting. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


ew Encranp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
aon Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Nonotuck hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detaware Vatuey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Indust —Second Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry— Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park,Ameri- 
can Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

American Pucr anp Paper Mitts SuperINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., June 22-24. 


BUSINESS AND TAXES 


With the elimination of the surplus profits tax, 
replaced by a flat 18 per cent corporation tax, 
those engaged in industry and trade should feel en- 
couraged at the improved outlook for the future. 
For several months production, distribution and em- 
ployment have declined to a point which has seriously 
effected the welfare of the nation. Fortunately, the 
paper industry has for some time kept ahead of 
general business and still leads most other industries 
with a current production ratio of 67.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 91.1 per cent in the corresponding period 
of March 1937. 

Although a spokesman for the Administration said 
a week ago that the basic factors are favorable and 
he can see no reason for the low tide of business, the 
reason is quite plain to most business men. As the 
representatives of both large and small businesses 
have reported to President Roosevelt, the recession is 
in large part due to the restrictions imposed on busi- 
ness, mainly through burdensome taxation. The atti- 
tude of the Administration in itself has been and 
still is, if in lesser degree than formerly, not exactly 
a constructive or cooperative one. These major fac- 
tors, with a continuance of government spending, no 
serious attempt to effect economies in administration 
costs and with the national debt rising at an alarming 
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rate, it is small wonder that business men have lost 
confidence and are uncertain of the future. Some at- 
tempt has been made to saddle on business the entire 
responsibility for the recession, though it daily be- 
comes more and more plainly evident that the mis- 
takes made by the Administration have largely con- 
tributed to the decline in national prosperity. 


How greatly the purchasing power of the country 
has shrunk is shown in the estimate of the national 
income by the Department of Commerce in its figures 
made public on March 26. According to this source, 
the national income of $4,850,000,000 in February, 
1938, was the smallest for any month since February, 
1936. The total included $3,415,000,000 in wages, 
the smallest since July, 1936; $436,000,000 dividends 
and interest, and $999,000,000 rents, royalties and 
withdrawals from unincorporated businesses. On the 
basis of 1929 as 100, the income in February was 
rated at 80.5, compared with 81.4 in January. 


But encouragement comes to industry and trade 
through a new tax bill which is intended to remove 
in a large part the bad features of its obnoxious pre- 
decessor. The pending revenue bill passed by Con- 
gress and now in the Senate is an improvement over 
the present revenue act which was enacted in 1936. 
To a considerable extent the objectionable features 
which made the present law so undesirable have or 
will be modified or removed. It is difficult to under- 
stand why our representatives in Washington do not 
give equal consideration to the probable effect of pro- 
posed levies on industry and trade as to the revenue 
to be raised. It is perhaps inevitable that the cost of 
government would increase but the nation’s tax load 
has done so at the alarming rate of 30 per cent in the 
last two years. For example, it is estimated that the 
federal, state, and local tax collections in the current 
fiscal year will total about 13.5 billion dollars. In 
1936 the total tax collected was 10.4 billion dollars. 

The significance of these figures may be more 
dramatically expressed by means of comparisons. As 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
points out, the tax burden for the fiscal year will 
amount to about one-fifth of the national income. 
This means that at least 20 cents of every dollar 
earned will go for the cost of government, while in 
1928 the government required 12 cents out of every 
dollar. 

According to the same authoritative source, the 
1938 tax burden will be larger than the amount spent 
by the entire nation for food. A large industrial or- 
ganization recently explained that the amount it paid 
in taxes since 1935 had increased 600 per cent and 
amounted to the wages of 6,500 employees for one 
year. As it is now widely believed that excessive 
rates and inequities in the present revenue law pre- 
vent the normal expansion of industry and trade, the 
Chamber of Commerce states that the present situa- 
tion calls for a reduction of excessive tax rates and 
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fundamental changes in the present scheme of taxa- 
tion. The Chamber believes, as thousands of business 
men do, that it is as important to cut obstructive tax 
rates as it is to repeal the undivided profits tax. 

The business tax program suggested by the Cham- 
ber is in part as follows: “That the prime objective of 
present revenue legislation should be to encourage 
business activity in the interests of economic welfare. 
If business activity can be brought to a satisfactory 
level, revenues will automatically take care of them- 
selves. We support the taxation of corporate income 
through a normal tax only, no higher than that of the 
present law. The proposal to carry losses forward; 
the carry-over, however, should be for a period of 
two years rather than one. The proposal to allow 
triennial determination of capital stock values for tax 
purposes ; it is urged, however, that such determina- 
tion be permitted at least biennially, and preferably 
annually. A relief provision permitting credit, since 
the adoption of the undistributed profits tax for 
earnings obliged under debt contracts to be paid out, 
or set aside, for retirement of debt. 

“We support a flat rate tax on capital gains accru- 
ing from assets held longer than one year; in order 
not to impede the free flow of capital, this rate ought 
not to exceed 12% per cent, and 10 per cent would 
be preferable. In addition to other advantages, a flat 
tax would permit simplification of the law, as for ex- 
ample, it would make unnecessary the present elab- 
orate schedule pertaining to time assets have been 
held with its encouragement to delay capital trans- 
actions. A carry-over of net losses; the period of 
carry-over, however, should be not less than three 
years, and preferably five. 

“We support a combination of estate tax schedules 
for the purpose of simplification, provided taxes are 
not increased thereby. The priority of credit for 
death taxes paid the states. An adjustment of the 
surtax schedules to a maximum rate of 40 per cent. 
We recommend that the present $1,000 credit allowed 
trust incomes be retained; that the salary publicity 
provision be completely repealed; that the present 
provisions pertaining to employees’ pension trust be 
retained.” 


New England Paper Men Appointed 


Boston, Mass., April 4, 1938.—The following are 
the members of the National Commodity Committee 
of the National Paper Trade Association, who 
have been appointed in the New England Paper 
Merchants Association: Book and offset, Charles A. 
Esty, Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation, Boston; Bris- 
tol, Board and Tag, Leon M. Poore, John Carter & 
Co., Inc.; Boston, writing, blotting and envelope, 
John R. Whitney, of Whitney, Anderson Paper 
Company, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; groundwood and 
news-print, Charles A. Esty, cover and text, W. H. 
Walpole, Rutter & McNaught, Boston; merchandis- 
ing, Arnold Russell, Rourke-Eno Paper Company, 
Hartford, Conn., box paper, Phillip Richardson, 
Storrs & Bement Company, Boston; governing, John 
H. Brewer, Storrs & Bement Company. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association: 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 








Months 1938(c) 1937(c) 1936 1935 1934 
dice bates oe 63.9% 90.3% 76.1% 65.8% ceccc 
Nc cesesesees 68.7% 90.1% 77.9% 20.0% = nce 
March x! REORS 90.3% 76.0% 70ST eens 
ME sds te coeeeens save 92.1% 82.3% TOS le ceee 
LY aa on iwws 6 Kedebe~ axcak@a 90.6% 81.6% | fy, re 
jene 87.3% 80.7% 7a lk ete 
uly 81.8% 77.3% COS scenes 
August . . eae 82.9% 81.5% ee )=— wean 
 iaiccnwea®. geiece 78.6% 80.5% 71.9% 58.2% 
October i meeeewnene veane 73.5% 87.6% 75.6% 64.7% 
i ccceceties ovnan 61.9% 88.0% 75.3% 61.7% 
SE so vtawcents coves 54.5% 85.9% 71.2% 59.6% 
ee a6 6és ks -enacs 80.6% 81.3% eae —té«é Ak aX 
First 12 weeks...... 67.4% 90.2% 76.8% GB.OM cece. 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 


CRereeee 1B. cekcccsce 68.3% 1937 

SPOUT BO. cccvesvese 71.6% PON Divceccseccuss 90.4% 

TEE. Disenvescvevces 67.7% See 91.6% 

EE  are 70.0% DOG Gvvesceacenaeece 89.2% 

SE SUG Ne hawt weneee 68.7% ME Ett adectenceaiens 90.6% 

WE Pn cesedanieusee 67.4% PN aks ce ccecexeees 90.7% 
PS DP ons eetctavacaee 91.1% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 


Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
N 





inn 7 2 ive 
Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
19, 26, Se 12, 19, 26, 
Ratio Limits 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Cae Oe Oe srksveases 92 97 95 80 100 75 
SEW OB WOW cccceccees 212 205 202 217 195 143 
Total Mills Reporting.. 304 302 297 297 295 218 





* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 
(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with ratings 
reported by individual companies. 


Paperboard Operating Ratios 
According to reports from the National Paper- 
3oard Association, per cents of operation, based on 
“Inch-Hours”, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 
Jan. .. 55% 80% 61% 61% July .. .... 67% 69% 59% 
Feb. .. 61% 86% 67% 67% Aug. .. .... 74% 75% 65% 
Mar. .. .... 87% 68% 67% Sept. .. .... 70% 76% 69% 
‘ 70% 61% Oct. .. .... 66% 82% 76% 
68% 61% Nov. .. 56% 79% 70% 





68% 65% Dec. .. ..-. 46% 74% 60% 


Week end. Feb. 19, 1938—60% 
Week end. Feb. 26, 1938—61% 
Week end. March 5, 1938—59% 


Week end. Mar. 12, 1938—61% 
Week end. March 19, 1938—60% 
Week end. Mar. 26, 1938—62% 


(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


New Channel in Wisconsin River 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ToMAHAWK, Wis., April 4, 1938.—Work has been 
started by the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
on construction of a half-mile dike between the upper 
and lower Grandfather Falls in the Wisconsin River, 
north of Merrill, Wis. The contract has been awarded 
to Carl and Joseph Teiler of this city. The project 
includes relocation of a portion of county highway 
CC. 

Requiring nearly four months to complete, the em- 
bankment will create a channel from the company’s 
dam at the upper falls to the site at the lower dam 
where a new hydro-electric plant costing $1,500,000 
will be built. Its power output is estimated to increase 
the production 15,000 kilowatt hours to take care of 
the additional load in the Wisconsin River paper mill 
territory. 

The program includes a power house, canal, pen- 
stocks or pikes and wheel pits. The canal will divert 
water from the river, to be piped to the power house 
to run two generators. 
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ULF Lubcote has given a new meaning to the words “gear 
lubrication” to hundreds of plant operators from Maine 
to Texas. 

Here is a modern gear lubricant — a special petroleum prod- 
uct which combines exceptionally high adhesiveness for metal 
surfaces with natural high viscosity and efficient lubricating 
qualities. 

This heavy-bodied lubricant resists the wiping action of 
gears in motion, resists heat and decomposition and retains its 
original fluidity and high lubricating qualities for longer pe- 
riods of time. 

Gulf Lubcote is made in seven grades to fit various gear types, 
open or enclosed, and to provide for a wide range of operating 
conditions. Use it to lengthen the life of your gear trains and 
keep them operating without noise. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOUR REASONS...wy GuLF 
LUBCOTE IS THE LUBRICANT OF UN. 
PARALLELED QUALITY FOR OPEN GEARS 


GULF LUBCOTES are heavy bodied prod- 
ucts especially manufactured to have the re- 
quisite property of high adhesiveness for metal 
surfaces necessary in lubricants for open gears. 


Due to selected crudes used and to the proc- 

ess of xefinement employed, GULF LUB- 
COTES possess unusual lubricating qualities 
together with the essential property of flowing 
with the movement of the gear and pinion 
teeth. 


3 The lubricating film provided by GULF 

LUBCOTES, in addition to being imper- 
vious to moisture, acid fumes and gases, will 
withstand extreme temperature changes with- 
out deterioration. 


4 Due to the tough and tenacious nature of 

GULF LUBCOTES they will effectively re- 
duce objectionable gear noise and at the same 
time will provide maximum protection against 
corrosion, pitting or excessive wear of the 
gear teeth. 
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the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Constructional Materials 


German Wood as Building Material in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. Edgar Morath. Wochbl. 
Papier-Fabr. 68, Special Number: 42-44 (July 2, 
1937).—Applications in the pulp and paper industry 
for wood and wood fiber board, some coated with 
special resistant materials.—J.F.O. 

The Anatomy of Wood in the Service of the 
Wood Utilization Industries. Bruno Huber and 
Eberhard Schmidt. Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 
30: 558-60 (July 24, 1937).—By a study of the anat- 
omy of various woods located throughout the world, 
the authors show from the properties of the wood 
the most profitable utilization of each.—J.F.O. 

Wood as a Substitute Material in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. G. V. Holten. Papier-Fabr. 35, 
no. 29: 289-93 (July 19, 1937).—Acid towers, stock 
chests and even railroad sleepers, which were origi- 
nally made of wood, later of concrete and steel, are 
now again being made of wood. Instead of the high 
priced imported pitch pine; domestic pine which has 
been impregnated with various substances is recom- 
mended. Various impregnating materials are dis- 
cussed, advantages and disadvantages in the pulp 
and paper industry and finally Wolman salt, with its 
characteristics which are favorable, and its methods 
of application. The use of wood for pipe lines with 
its advantages over metal pipe lines is discussed in 
detail_—J.F.O. 

Stainless Steels for Sulphite Mill Equipment. 
F. L. LaQue. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 38: 679-686 
(Sept., 1937)—A_ general discussion of the com- 
position and mechanical properties of chromium- 
nickel-iron alloys and of their suitability for various 


uses in the sulphite mill.—A.P.-C. 
Water and Stream Pollution 


Boiler Water Treated to Prevent Carry-Over. 
John J. Maguire and John T. Topolosky. Paper 
Trade J. 105, No. 13: 26-30 (Sept. 23, 1937).—Con- 
siderable trouble experienced in a given (unnamed) 
boiler plant due to excessive carry-over in the steam 
was found to be caused by the presence of consid- 
erable colloidal organic matter. The trouble was en- 


tirely eliminated through the use of a reactive organic 
colloid formulated specifically for these conditions, 
and consisting of a mixture of Laminaria stenophyllia 
and Laminaria digitata which had been peptized to 
a particle size of from 1 to 100 millimicrons.— 
A.P.-C. 

Water Treatment for Mill Use and Boiler Feed 
in the Paper and Pulp Industry. A. Splittgerber. 
Papier-Fabr. 35, no. 20: 167-76 (May 14, 1937).— 
Schematic diagrams are shown for the treatment of 
water, with results of tests showing the necessary 
permanganate for oxydation, iron and manganese 
contents, alkalinity, etc. Various systems are dis- 
cussed. The methods for treating boiler feed water 
are given, lime soda process, the calculation and use 
of phosphate; removal of oil and gases from the 
water.—J.F.O. 

Boiler Water Problems in a Paper Mill. Karl 
Fries. Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 27: 503-05 
(July 3, 1937).—Treatment of the boiler feed water 
to remove entrained oil and oxygen, and to prevent 
the formation of scale and foaming.—J.F.O. 

Apparatus for the Removal of Iron from Surface 
and Well Waters. G. \Vochbl. Papier-fabr. 68, no. 
30: 563 (July 24, 1937).—Compressed air supplied 
by a compressor is introduced into the water main 
and then the water is filtered in a one stage or two 
stage system. The addition of the oxygen from the 
air changes the iron over to ferric hydroxide which 
precipitates out.—J.F.O. 

Quick Filtering Installations for Mill Water. 
Wachl. Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 33: 616-17 (Aug. 14, 
1937).—Brief description of a few types of quick 
iltering installations.—J.F.O. 

Recent Water Treating Processes in the Paper 
and Pulp Industry. Valter Freund. Wochbl. 
Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 35, 659-60; no. 36: 677-79 
(Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 1937).—Filters and_ settling 
agents, for fresh water are briefly discussed; then 
the quantity and quality of waste water from the 
pulp digestors, and paper machines, recovery of by- 
products and in conclusion boiler water treatments 
for removal of hardness, oil, ete.—J.F.O. 

The Importance of the Continuous Observation 
of Mill Waste Water in the Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry for Avoiding the Loss of Fiberous Material. 
Hermann Wenzl. Papier-Fabr. 35, no. 20: 161-67 
(May 14, 1937).—The importance of waste water 
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treatment in the pulp and paper industry is discussed. 
The three types of fiber recovery apparatus are de- 
scribed, namely, the filtration, the sedimentation and 
the flotation. The author has compiled a very com- 
prehensive bibliography of recent articles on the 
treatment of waste water which is added to the end 
of the article—J.F.O. 

Device for the Making of Foam for the Clarifica- 
tion of Waste Water According to the Foam 
Flotation Method. Maschinenfabrik Buckau 
A. G., Magdeburg. Nor. pat. 57, 129 (Dec. 17, 1935). 
The invention consists of a container with a stirring 
device and a centrifugal pump to convey the foam. 
_].F.O. 

The Influence of Cellulose Waste Waters Upon 
the Clarifying Process of River Water. Jaroslav 
Milbauer. Vom Wasser 11: 214-219 (1936) ; B.I.P. 
C. §: 84—Experiments are described which show 
that even neutralized sulphite waste liquors retard 
the rate of flocculation and sedimentation of river 
water with aluminum sulphate; the higher the con- 
centration of the liquor, the greater the unfavorable 
effect upon the reaction.—C.J.W. 

Purification of the Swedish Water Courses. Carl 
Schmidt. Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 40, no. 18: 435-437 
(Sept. 30, 1937) ; B.I.P.C. 8:119.—The author dis- 
cusses the legal and economical problems involved 
in the efficient combating of stream and lake ‘pollu- 
tion in Sweden. He emphasizes the necessity of in- 
dividual study of the factors involved in each case. 
The nature of a water course, its profile, the quan- 
tity of water discharged, its temperature, and biologi- 
cal and chemical characteristics may influence the 
final results to such an extent, that general preven- 
tatives cannot be prescribed. A change in any of the 
above-mentioned conditions, such as the construc- 
tion of a high dam, can alter the nature of the prob- 
lem entirely. Protective measures must usually differ 
with change in season. and water temperature. A 
certain amount of impurities may still be permissible 
as long as it is discharged by one factory only; the 
construction of another mill on the same watershed 
may aggravate the situation and result in serious 
water pollution. It is hence impossible to correct 
these troubles by general legislative measures. The 
article is a plea to industrial leaders “to do some- 
thing about it,” by studying their individual factors 
and applying the most suitable treatment for their 
specific case, before being forced to do so through 
the introduction of costly laws which will probably 
not benefit the situation in general—C.J.W. 

Insulating Fiberboard. Carl G. Muench. U.S. 
pat. 2,094,371 (Sept. 28, 1937).—Fiberboard is 
formed so that “fiber strings” are embedded in it 
close to one surface. After drying, a surface cut is 
taken from that surface of the board in which the 
fiber strings are embedded the cut being of such 
depth that it cuts well into the section of the fiber 
strings. Formation of the fiber strings is conveniently 
obtained by providing a small auxiliary supply of 
pulp (preferably of different nature or color from 
that forming the body of the board) just outside the 
seal of one of the mould rolls, and the thin layer 
of pulp which forms on this roll is rolled up into 
“strings” on passing through the seal. (Cl. 92-39). 
—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Wall Board. Curry O. Walper. 
U.S. pat. 2,090,084 (Aug. 17, 1937).—A wall board 
formed of a core of hydrated calcined gypsum en- 
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closed within paper liners is made with a slightly 
bevelled edge along the under surface of the longi- 
tudinal marginal edges. This is produced by arrang- 
ing a ‘plate at the upper edge of the ends of the 
lower squeeze roll, to form a tapered depression on 
the longitudinal margins of the board, and making 
the supporting belts to conform with the bevels un- 
til the core has set. (Cl. 154-2).—A.P.-C. 

Sound Absorbing Structure. Theodore M. Prud- 
den. U.S. pats. 2,077,155, April 13, 1937, and 2,081,- 
765 (May 25, 1937).—No. 2,077,155—A panel is 
built up of a number of superposed, spaced unten- 
sioned or loosely draped sheets, formed with suit- 
ably spaced ridges or other projections. The sheets 
are held between a sound-reflecting backing sheet 
and a sound-permeable cover sheet. No. 2,081,765— 
An open porous outer sheet of loosely arranged 
fibers (preferably jute) is needled on to a kraft 
supporting sheet and placed close to and in front of 
resonant sheets preferably of tissue paper and glas- 
sine, all the sheets being loosely attached together at 
relatively widely spaced intervals. A second kraft 
sheet with attached jute sheet may be provided at 
the back of the assembly. (Cl. 154-44).—A.P.-C. 

Process of Making Leatherboard. Herman W. 
Richter, assignor to George O. Jenkins Co. U.S. pat. 
2,093,290 (Sept. 14, 1937).—Leatherboard produced 
by the process of Richter’s U.S. pat. 1,975,556 is 
treated with a solution containing an arsenic acid, 
which removes the dark color of the iron-tannate 
inks. (Cl. 8-2).—A.P.-C. 

Cellulose-Insulated Conductor. Thomas R. Scott 
and Malcolm, C. Field, assignors to Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc. U.S. pat. 2,092,477 (Sept. 7, 1937).—A 
conductor is insulated with fibrous cellulosic material 
(e.g., paper) which has been converted into partial 
ethers without materially affecting the mechanical 


structure of the fibers. (Cl. 173-264).—A.P.-C. 


Power 


Scott Paper. Power 81, no. 10:544-5 (Mid- 
September, 1937); B.I.P.C. 8: 82.—A description 
including one diagram and one flowsheet of the new 
high pressure installation of the Scott Paper Co. at 
Chester, Pa., is given. It doubles steam capacity and 
increases electrical output 140 per cent; all installa- 
tions were erected within existing buildings.—C.J.W. 

Operating Results from a New Radiation Boiler 
in a Swedish Pulp Mill. A Contribution to the Ques- 
tion of the Economics of Own Power Production. 
P. Giesecke. Papier-Fabr. 35, no. 30: 301-03 (July 
27, 1937).—According to the author, the results 
prove the desirability of having own power produc- 
tion, Charts and illustrations accompany the ar- 
ticle.—J.F.O. 

Coal Bunker Installations for Steam Boilers. 
Willy Beha. Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 40: 757- 
58 (Oct. 2, 1937).—Description of various types of 
coal bunkers, the manner of filling and of conveying 
the coal to the boilers.—J.F.O. 

Capacity of Recent Steam Boilers. K. Adloff. 
Papier-Fabr. 35, no. 23: 197-200 (June 4, 1937).— 
Description of the features and nuances of recent 
steam boiler installations.—J.F.O. 

Influence of the Height of the Combustion 
Chamber and the Form of the Ignition Ceiling on 
the Capacity and Efficiency of Boiler Installations. 
Reinhard Schulze. Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, Special 
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Number: 45-50 (July 2, 1937).—The height of the 
combustion chamber and the form of the ignition 
ceiling are of the greatest importance to the speed of 
ignition as well as the grate capacity, burning to 
completion and the efficiency of the boiler. Experi- 
ments were made with three boilers to show the 
above facts.—J.F.O. 

Control Apparatus for Boiler Installations. 
W.H.D. Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, No. 35: 660-61 
(Aug. 28, 1937).—-Importance of control apparatus 
for CO, content in flue gases, draft regulators, etc., 
are described.—J.F.O. 

Steam Turbine for Driving Pulp Wood Grinders. 
Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 29: 542-46 (July 17, 
1937) .—Detailed description of a steam turbine pro- 
ducing electrical power and also by means of reduc- 
ing gears connected to the turbine shaft, driving 
three pulp wood grinders. Advantages of this type 
of drive are given.—J.F.O. 

Progress Report on the Subject “Power and 
Heat Management.” von Lassberg. Papier-Fabr. 
35, no. 24: 201-09 (June 11, 1937).—There are 66 
boilers operating in Germany at pressures of 100 
atmospheres and over, of which 36 are of the nat- 
ural water circulation type. Description of a boiler 
installation for burning saw dust and wood refuse. 

A motor has been invented for burning powdered 
coal on a principle similar to the Diesel. The spiral 
heat exchanger is described in detail together with 
several illustrations and drawings showing installa- 
tions for pulp and paper mills.—J.F.O. 

Bearings Made from Artificial Materials and 
Their Lubrication. Erich Thiessen, Hamburg. 
Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, Special Number: 50-52 
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(July 2, 1937).—The greatest obstacle to the utiliza- 
tion of bearings made from artificial materials is 
their lubrication and the fact that they are a very 
poor conductor of heat. The use of a stiff fat of 
special composition for lubrication is described to- 
gether with curves showing its superior perform- 
ance.—J.F.O. 

Novotext Bearings. Fritz Loewe. Wochbl. 
Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 30: 564 (July 24, 1937).—Dis- 
cussion of the advantages and properties of a new 
bearing material made from artificial resins mixed 
with ‘pieces of textile fabric or the fabric intact — 
LFO. 

The Utilization of Used Oil. [rich Thiessen. 
Wochbl. Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 24: 446-48 (June 12, 
1937).—The author describes four types of refiners 
for used oils; a small outfit and large units designed 
for various types of used oil. Asbestos and wood 
fibers are used for the filtering medium.—J.F.O. 

Concrete Pipe Lines in Factories. \Vochbl. 
Papier-Fabr. 68, no. 28: 527-28 (July 10, 1937).— 
Discussion of the suitability of concrete pipe lines, 
their disadvantages, and means used for coating 
concrete piping.—J.F.O. 

Value of Coal Research and Fuel Engineering 
to Industry. J. E. Tobey. Paper Industry 19 :665- 
667 (Sept., 1937).—A brief discussion—A.P.-C. 

German Large-Scale Operation, Its Growth, Its 
Organization and Its Product. Wochbl, Papier- 
Fabr. 68, no. 40: 753-55 (Oct. 2, 1937).—Descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of felts at the Firma Thomas 
Josef Heimbach G.m.b.H. Duren. The grading of the 
many kinds of wool, through the entire manufacture 
to the splicing together of the ends of a felt.—J.F.O. 


A Resumé of Moisture Control Systems” 


By The TAPPI Drying, Heating and Ventilating Sub-Committee, L. G. Green, Chairman? 


The matter of moisture control has been an active 
problem for many years, and numerous methods 
have been devised to help overcome this difficulty. 
During the past two years a number of new controls 
have been placed on the market. The committee on 
drying felt that a resumé of these various units 
would be of value to the industry as a whole. 

We have tried, in this report, not only to outline 
the theory back of the various controls but also to 
call attention to some of the variables that may affect 
the accuracy of these methods. At the same time we 
have tried to refrain from any direct commitment or 
opinion, pro and con, of any specific control. The 
controls which we have covered are those which 
have come to our attention, and if any has been 
missed we shall be glad to have complete information 
on the unit and make a report to follow in a subse- 
quent issue of the publications in which this report 
will appear. 


Various Methods Used 


The subject of moisture control can be divided 
into two general phases: First—The moisture indi- 
cating medium, and second—the control mechanism. 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the ye and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 

. *s e 


b. 21-24, 1938, 
1A.P.W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 


The main problem in any moisture control system 
is to find a variable factor which can be measured 
accurately and which in turn will respond only to the 
moisture variations in the sheet as it passes a given 
point on the machine. In our opinion, most of the 
moisture indicating mediums employed at present are 
more or less affected by other variables aside from 
moisture, and the accuracy with which these outside 
variables have been nulified is a big factor in de- 
termining the true value of any moisture control 
apparatus. The various moisture indicating mediums 
In use at present are: 


1. Tension roll—Expansion and contraction of the sheet. 
2. Humidity of the sheet. 

3. Temperature of the sheet. 

4. Work done by the sheet. 


TENSION ROLL 

We are all familiar with this method of indicating 
moisture, the theory being based on the fact that a 
sheet expands and contracts with changes in moisture 
content. A weighted idler roll is swung against the 
tension of the sheet, and is so placed near the dry 
end that the expansion and contraction of the sheet 
is reflected by a corresponding movement of the 
steam valve. Thus the rate of drying is changed, and 
if the condition has been accurately compensated for, 
the position of the tension roll is brought back to its 
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original setting. The control tends to keep the tension 
roll at a fixed setting by varying the steam pressure 
to compensate for varying changes in moisture. The 
control is reset for different moistures by increasing 
or decreasing the weight on the roll. 

Some of the outside variables which may effect 
this type of control, aside from moisture, are 
Changes in speed of machine. 

Changes in degree of hydration. 
Changes in mechanical draw or tension, 


Changes in formation. 
Wide variations in weight across the sheet. 


nbwhy— 


HUMIDITY OF THE SHEET 

This method of indicating moisture is used by sev- 
eral control systems, and is based on the theory that 
the humidity of the air film next to the sheet quickly 
equalizes with the humidity of the sheet itself. Thus 
an accurate measurement of this air humidity will 
be a direct indication of the moisture content of the 
sheet. There are two methods of measuring this 
humidity. First—Actually measuring the humidity 
of this air with a wet and dry bulb thermometer or 
its equivalent, and second—electrically measuring 
the effect of this humidity on a suitable sensitive 
membrane. Thus for any one setting the steam 
pressure is varied to compensate for changes in 
moisture. If this is accurately done the humidity 
remains constant and thus the moisture content pass- 
ing this point remains constant. 

Some of the outside variables which may effect 
this type of control, aside from moisture, are: 

1. Changes in sheet temperature as it passes the control point, 

2. Changes in speed. 

nae in machine ventilation. (Temperature and humidity). 


4. Condensation within the sampling box. 
5. Wide variations in weight across the sheet. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE SHEE1 

The theory on which this indicating medium works 
is based on the fact that the temperature of the sheet 
slowly increases as the moisture content decreases. 
Thus a change in moisture content should be reflected 
by a corresponding change in sheet temperature. A 
sensitive thermocouple placed on the sheet near the 
dry end measures this sheet temperature. Any ten- 
dency towards a change in temperature is compen- 
sated by the necessary change in steam pressure. 
Thus the temperature of the sheet tends to hold con- 
stant with corresponding uniformity in the moisture 
content of the sheet. 
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Fic. 1. 
Pickles Control System 
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Fic. 2. 
Stickles Steam System 


Some of the outside variables which may effect this 
type of control, aside from moisture, are: 

1. Speed of the machine. 

2. Variations in machine pressure. 
3. Degree of hydration, 
Ss 


. Changes in machine ventilation. Vapor pressure. 
. Wide variations in weight across the sheet. 


Work Done By THE SHEET 


This method of indicating moisture is based on 
the fact that the work done by any individual drier 
is in direct relation to the moisture content of the 
sheet as it passes over that drier, A suitable drier is 
selected near the dry end, The outlet to this drier is 
carefully trapped, the steam pressure carried in this 
drier is held constant, and an accurate orifice in the 
supply line measures the steam flow to the drier. 
Thus, if the sheet tends te become damp, it is re- 
flected by an increase in steam flow to the drier. A 
decrease in moisture is reflected by a decrease in 
steam flow. These changes in steam flow, which are 
reflected as changes in differential across the orifice, 
are made to vary the machine pressure. Thus, if the 
changes in machine pressure accurately compensate 
for changes in moisture, the steam flow to the indi- 
cating drier will remain constant and the moisture 
passing this point will remain constant. 

Some of the outside variables which may effect this 
type of control, aside from moisture, are: 

. Speed of machine. 
. Variations in tension or draw. 


1 

2 

3. Changes in sheet temperature. 

4. Wide variations in weight across the sheet. 


Outline of Individual Controls 
1. PicKLes Automatic DryinG REGULATOR (Fig. 1) 


We list this control first because it was perhaps one 
of the earliest successful units to be placed on the 
market. A tension roll is used to detect changes in 
moisture content of the sheet, and movement of this 
roll is translated directly, by means of a flexible cable, 
to the main steam valve. Movement of the valve, and 
thus changes in steam pressure, directly follow the 
movement of the tension roll. Adjustment for va- 
rious moistures is accomplished by adding or sub- 
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tracting weights, which are used to counter-balance 
the roll. The apparatus is simple and should be rela- 
tively free from mechanical troubles. 


2. STICKLES MotsturE Controu (Figs, 2 and 3) 


The Stickles control also uses the tension roll as 
the indicating medium, but uses the movement of this 
roll only to operate a small pilot valve. This pilot 
valve controls the water pressure carried on a large 
power cylinder. A piston in this cylinder, reacting to 
the changes in water pressure, is connected by cable 
or chain directly to the main steam valve. Thus 
changes in moisture in the sheet cause a movement 
of the tension roll, and this movement, acting through 
a pilot valve, varies the water pressure to the power 
cylinder, which causes a corresponding movement of 
the power piston. The power piston opens and 
closes the main steam value, thus compensating for 
changes in the sheet. Adjustment for moisiure is 
accomplished by varying the counter-balance weigh- 
ing of the roll. The makers claim improvement in 
sensitivity due to the fact that no work is imposed 
on the tension roll aside from the movement of the 
small pilot valve. Furthermore, only a very small 
movement of the tension roll is necessary to com- 
pletely open or close the main steam valve. This 
sensitivity may, however, lead to serious hunting if 
the control is not properly adjusted. To overcome 
this, the makers have recently added a compensating 
mechanism which reacts from the steam temperature 
in the main header and tends to stabilize this control 
so that it does not over travel or hunt. 


3. TAYLOR-WITHAM CONTROL 

This control uses the humidity of the sheet as the 
actuating medium. A suitable collecting box, open 
on one side, extends across the entire width of the 
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Armstrong-Stamm Control 


sheet, this box being so suspended that the open side 
comes in close contact with the moving sheet. 

Conditioned air, supplied to one end of the box, 
passes over the sheet, and out through the other end 
of the box to the control apparatus. As this air 
comes in contact with the sheet, it picks up moisture, 
and this pick-up will be in direct proportion to the 
moisture content of the sheet. Thus variations in 
air humidity reflect variations in moisture content 
of the sheet. These variations in humidity are 
measured by a sensitive control apparatus, which in 
turn reacts to vary the main steam valve. All con- 
trolling is done with air pressure and diaphragm 
valves. Adjustment for moisture is accomplished by 
resetting the control apparatus to hold a higher or 
lower humidity as desired. 


4. FoxBoro VERIGRAPH Moisture CONTROLLER 
(Fig. 4.) 

This unit reacts directly to the humidity of the 
sheet, before the sheet has regained moisture and it 
measures this effect electrically. A hygrometer or 
“shoe” is so suspended that the open side is closed 
by the moving sheet. In the hygrometer is a con- 
denser between the plates of which is a hygroscopic 
material. The dielectric of this material changes as 
its moisture content changes. The air in the compart- 
ment of the hygrometer is always in moisture balance 
with the moving sheet—therefore, the capacity of the 
condenser changes with the sheet moisture. The 
capacity variation acts through a high frequency 
radio circuit and a potentiometer to operate a relay. 
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A standard Foxboro air-operated temperature re- 
corder-controller regulates the steam to the driers 
with a full throttling valve action, and it is set to 
maintain the optimum temperature required by the 
desired sheet moisture. The temperature controller 
is automatically reset through the Verigraph con- 
troller relay circuit if, and when, the driers require 
more or less steam to hold the desired sheet moisture. 
The magnitude of reset is adjustable for the type 
of sheet and both magnitude and frequency of reset 
are governed by the heat transfer lag in the driers. 


5. ARMSTRONG-STAMM MolstuRE CoNTROL SySTEM 
(Fig. 5) 

This control uses the work done by an indicating 
drier as the indicating medium for controlling 
moisture. 

In practice an indicating drier near the dry end 
of the paper machine is selected to measure the 
moisture content. A constant quantity of steam is 
supplied to this drier by means of a suitable regu- 
lator which maintains a constant differential over an 
orifice in the drier supply line. Condensate and air 
are drained from the drier by an Armstrong Trap, 
which prevents the blow through of any steam. 

After the steam pressure on the paper machine has 
been adjusted for proper moisture content, any in- 
crease or decrease in the moisture in the paper pass- 
ing over the indicating drier is immediately reflected 
as a decrease or increase in the pressure within the 
drier, due to corresponding changes in the rate of 
condensation. These pressure changes in the indi- 
cating drier are used to operate a valve on the main 
steam supply header, thus changing the steam 
pressure over the machine as required to maintain 
the desired moisture in the finished sheet. 

The sensitivity of the indicating drier is adjustable 
and the rate of pressure change can be controlled 
so that the turbine governor equilibrium will not be 
disturbed. All units are electrically operated and use 
110 volt alternating current. 
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Mason-Neilan Control 


6. AMERICAN ASKANIA CONTROL 


The moisture indicating medium used is the surface 
temperature of the sheet as it passes over the last 
drier. This temperature, which varies inversely with 
the moisture content of the sheet, is measured by a 
very sensitive Thermocouple which rests lightly on 
the sheet. Temperature as shown by the thermo- 
couple is translated, through a very sensitive air con- 
trol mechanism, to operate the main steam valve. 
The makers claim an extremely sensitive control 
mechanism which registers the smallest fraction of 
temperature change. Adjustment for different mois- 
tures is accomplished by resetting the control for a 
higher or lower temperature. 


7. MaAson-NEILAN Moisture Controt (Fig. 6) 


The moisture indicating medium used on this con- 
trol is the tension roll. Fundamentally the unit con- 
sists of an air-operated temperature controller. The 
movement of the tension roll, acting through an air- 
operated pilot valve or liquid transmission system, is 
made to reset this temperature controller to suit the 
demands of the sheet. Thus, if conditions are stable 
the temperature controller holds a constant tempera- 
ture and pressure on the machine. An increase in 
moisture, acting through the tension roll, resets the 
temperature controller to carry higher temperature 
or steam pressure. During reset by the roll, the tem- 
perature element acts as a compensator to prevent 
oversetting and stabilizes quickly at the new re- 
quired rate of steam flow to hold moisture setting. 
Adjustment for moisture is accomplished by chang- 
ing the counterbalance weights on the tension roll. 

Means for automatically lowering the temperature 
control point during a “break” are also incorporated 
in the system. The record of temperature on the 
sheet is also the record of the sheet conditions since 
every change in sheet condition requires a tempera- 
ture control point resetting and this is recorded. 


8. Brown INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


This company reports that they have been doing 
considerable research work on the problem of mois- 
ture control and expect to be able to announce some- 
thing of interest in the near future. 
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Characteristics of Sulphite and Kraft Pulps 
From Blue-Stained Southern Pine* 


By G. H. Chidester', M. W. Bray’, C. E. Curran’ 


Abstract 


Sulphite and sulphate pulping experiments were 
conducted to determine the effect of the blue stain 
produced in loblolly and shortleaf pines by inocula- 
tion of stored chips or by natural development in pulp 
logs under ordinary mill yard storage conditions. 
The blue-stained wood gave unbleached sulphite 
pulps that were darker in color, had a higher dirt 
content, and required more bleach than the pulps 
from the unstained wood, these differences being 
proportional to the percentage of stained wood used. 
No significant differences in the yield or strength 
properties of the pulps resulted from blue stain, nor 
were any appreciable differences noticed in the re- 
sults of inoculated and naturally infected wood. 

The unbleached sulphate pulps from the blue- 
stained wood were also darker in color, contained 
more specks, and required from 2% to 5 per cent 
more bleach than the pulps from the unstained wood. 
As in the case of the sulphite pulps, no difference in 
yield was attributable to blue stain. Likewise, no ap- 
preciable differences were noticed in the effects of 
staining in field and in the laboratory. 


Introduction 


Blue stain, a discoloration of wood caused by dark- 
colored fungi, occurs in the sapwood of most species. 
Its development, favored by high temperature and 
humidity, takes place, except in insect-infested trees, 
almost entirely after the trees are cut. Since southern 
pine wood is often subjected to conditions favoring 
its development, blue stain is especially common in 
these species. Except for the discoloration, the wood 
is, for the most part, unaffected. 

It has been observed that an appreciable amount 
of staining may occur within 1 month after the trees 
are cut. Hepting? reports staining in the amount of 33 
to 36 per cent of the volume of pulpwood a month 
and a half after the cutting. This amount of staining 
remained fairly constant up to approximately 6 
months. 

Since there has been some concern regarding the 
effect of blue stain on the properties of pulp pre- 
pared from stained wood, particularly in the produc- 
tion of light-colored pulps, the experiments described 
here were undertaken at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory® to determine the effect of blue stain on the yield 
and quality of sulphite and sulphate pulps. 

The effect of the blue stain was determined by 


cooking unstained wood and stained wood from the 
same sample. The stained wood was obtained both 





* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 21-24, 1638. 

1 Member TAPPI, Engineer, Senior Chemist and Principal Chemist 
respectively, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, vu. S. Dept. 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Hepting, G. H. Blue stain development in peeled shortleaf and 
loblolly pine pulpwood. Paper Ind. 17:402 (Sept. 1935), 


by inoculation and natural staining under mill yard 
storage conditions. 


Experimental Part 
Woop Usep 


In the first series of experiments, loblolly pine 
(Pinus taeda) was used. A part of the unstained 
moist chips was placed in cans and inoculated with 
spores of three blue-staining fungi commonly found 
in the South. The inoculated chips were kept in a 
room in which a temperature of 80 deg. F. and a 
relative humidity of 90 per cent were maintained for 
4 weeks. The remaining unstained chips were used 


3 Maintained at Madison, Wis. in cooperation with the University of 
Wisconsin. 
for controls. The cultures were prepared and the 
chips inoculated by Caroline Rumbold, Division of 
Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry (Forest 
Products Laboratory). 

The second series of experiments was conducted 
for the purpose of checking the previous trials and 
to ascertain the effect of natural staining. The wood, 
in this case shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata), was 
obtained and prepared by G. H. Hepting, Division of 
Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry (Ap- 
palachian Forest Experiment Station) at the mill of 
the Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. Partial- 
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Photomicrograph showing blue stain "in wood. H—fungus threads. 
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ly stained logs from the storage yard were chipped 
in the mill chipper and the stained chips separated 
from the unstained by hand, an attempt being made 
at the time of sorting to select only sapwood chips. 
The discolored chips thus selected were judged to be 
abcut 95 per cent stained. The moisture content of 
the two samples of shortleaf pine was approximately 
10 per cent, indicating that considerable drying had 
taken place prior to their arrival at the Laboratory. 


SuLpHIteE PuLPING EXPERIMENTS 

The sulphite digestions in the first series were 
made in an autoclave lined with a stainless alloy. The 
autoclave had a volume of 1.5 cubic feet, and was 
heated by steam jacket. Two digestions of laboratory 
inoculated chips and one of unstained chips were 
made. The liquor charge consisted of 8 gallons of 
calcium bisulphite liquor containing 5 per cent total 
sulphur dioxide with 1.3 percent “combined.” The 
temperature schedule called for a uniform increase to 
110 deg. C. in 2 hours, maintenance of this tempera- 
ture for 1 hour, followed by a uniform increase to 
140 degrees in 1% hours, and maintenance of this 
temperature for 5% hours in the first digestion and 
5% hours in the last two. 

The pulps, after being discharged from the auto- 
clave, were disintegrated with a stirring device, 
washed, and screened through a small flat screen hav- 
ing slots 0.012 inch in width. The screened pulps 
were then pressed to a dryness of approximately 40 
per cent, sampled, and weighed for the determina- 
tion of the yield. Tests were then made on the pulps 
thus prepared. 


In the second series, digestions were made of nat- 
urally stained and unstained chips, and, in addition, 
mixtures of one-third stained and two-thirds un- 
stained, and two-thirds stained and one-third un- 
stained chips. The four samples, each consisting of 
the equivalent of a little more than 5 pounds of oven 
dry wood, were kept separate during the digestion 
in perforated, alloy baskets which were placed in a 
50-pound digester lined with a stainless alloy. The 
remainder of the wood charge consisted of the equiv- 
alent of 75 pounds of oven-dry loblolly pine chips. 
The liquor charge consisted of 70 gallons of calcium 
bisulphite liquor containing 5.0 per cent total sulphur 
dioxide with 1.20 per cent “combined” sulphur di- 
oxide. 

The digester was heated through a steam jacket 
following a temperature schedule calling for 110 deg. 
C. in 2 hours, maintenance of this temperature for 
1% hours, followed by a uniform increase to 145 deg. 
C. in 1% hours, and maintenance of this temperature 


Photomicrographs showing blue stain in pulp fibers prepared from 
inoculated wood. H—fungus threads. 


for 5 hours. 

After the contents of the digester proper were dis- 
charged the alloy baskets containing the different 
pulp samples were removed and the pulps disinte- 
grated, washed, and screened as previously described. 
SULPHATE PULPING EXPERIMENTS 

To determine the effect of blue stain upon the 
bleach requirement and color of pulp produced by 
the sulphate process, five pulping experiments were 
made. The samples of loblolly pine, unstained and 
stained, were used respectively in the first two diges- 
tions to determine the effect of the stain produced by 
inoculation. The three following digestions were made 
on unstained and naturally stained shortleaf pine in 
order to determine the effect of naturally produced 
stain. 

The chips were charged into rotary spherical 
autoclaves each having a capacity of 3.7 gallons and 
provided with steam jackets for heating and _ ther- 


TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF LOBLOLLY PINE SULPHITE PULPS FROM NORMAL AND BLUE-STAINED WOOD 


Wood 
IE 
Weight 


Chemical tests of pulp 
Ricci sats 


 =_— oy gaan ——— 
Total Solubility in 


when Pulp yield Color of pulp Bleach Cellulose pento- ———~_—_, 
Diges- Blue oven -———— A——_ ——__—_. Bleach — einen — require- -———~\———,, Lignin, sans, Alcohol 
tion stain, dry, Dryness, Screened Screen- used, Red Green Blue ment Total Alpha Per Per benzene Ether 
No. Percent Pounds Percent Total Percent ings Per cent ——Ives parts——, Per cent -—Per cent—, cent cent c—Per cent— 
139 95 10.03 43.6 49.1 47.7 1.4 50 45 42 25 95.0 83.2 0.9 5.3 1.1 1.8 
24 86 85 8&4 
146 95 10.20 43.5 47.9 46.8 1.1 0 51 46 44 24 96.0 
24 86 86 85 
0 75 65 60 
15 92 90 84 


82.4 oo 6.4 ’ 3 


103 0 9.90 47.1 47.0 44.9 2.1 94.8 85.4 oP 6.1 


Bursting strength Folding endurance Tearing strength 


—_— ee _—— —_——— 
Diges- 7———Time in pebble mill—minutes a 7—T ime in pebble mill—minutes———_, - —Time in pebble mill—minutes———— 
tion 0 20 40 60 80 100 20 40 60 80 100 20 40 60 80 100 
Vo. ——— P ts./]b./ream (25x40—-500)————_, ~-———— Double folds— ——_-—--__, —~G./lb./ream (25x40—500) —_~ 
139 0.33 0.62 0.85 0.72 1.03 0.85 294 575 297 908 315 ; 1.85 1.69 1.75 1.87 1.05 
146 .27 .84 1.03 1.03 1.00 one 478 940 1171 1109 eae . 1.96 1.88 1.78 1.65 ese 
103 .25 -64 .84 .98 .98 ese 202 281 971 686 ose . 1.89 1.86 1,57 1.35 o0e 
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mometers inserted through the trunnions for control 
of temperature. Heating was accomplished through- 
out the entire digestion period with indirect steam 
introduced through the opposite trunnion. 

Upon completion of the predetermined cooking 
period, the pulps were dumped on a wire screen, dis- 
integrated, washed, screened, and the yield determined 
as previously described under the sulphite pulping 
experiments. The two digestions made from the nat- 
urally stained shortleaf pine chips were mixed for 
the determination of bleach requirement; the other 
pulps were tested separately. 


CooKING CONDITIONS 
The following cooking conditions were employed : 


Volume of steam-jacketed autoclaves..........+. 3.7 gallons 
Weight of chips charged (oven-dry equivalent)... 4.0 pounds 

Maximum digestion temperature...........e.e05 170 deg. C 
Temperature-pressure increase period........... 1% hours 

Duration at maximum temperature...........+.+ 2% hours 

Ratio of sodium hydroxide to sodium sulphide in 


COOking liquor. ..sessecceeeeecseeeeereteeees 3 to l 
Concentration of chemicals: 


Sodium hydroxide (calc. as NaOH)........... 52.5 grams per liter 

Sodium sulphide (calc. as Na2S).......-+.+4+. 17.5 grams per liter 

WE 66.8.5 0006.0 0 0:0'0.0.6:0.6,6:0.0.6.0:6.0.6:000604 060000 70.0 grams per liter 
Chemicals charged per 100 pounds of oven-dry 

wood 

Sodium hydroxide (calc. as NaOH).......... 25.65 pounds 

Sodium sulphide (calc. as Na2S)........0+e005 8.55 pounds 

TEE ecande av aude 40408 084000 €0. need 20 45:8.0 34.2 pounds 
Volume of cooking liquor per 100 pounds of oven- 

Gry Week GATOS. oc cvccevcccccccevcccceseses 58.6 gallons 

Results 


SULPHITE PULPING 


The results of the first series of digestions, which 
included the inoculated wood, are given in Table I. 
The blue-stained wood produced pulps having a dark 
gray color, the value for the blue color of the un- 
bleached pulp being 42 to 44 as compared with a 
value of 60 obtained from the unstained wood. No 
significant differences were found in the yield or 
other properties of the pulps obtained from the 
stained and unstained woods except in the bleach 
test. The bleach test showed the possibility of bleach- 
ing the pulp from the stained wood with about 9 
per cent more bleach than was required by the pulp 
from the unstained wood. 

The dark color of the blue-stained wood is caused 
by the presence of the fungus threads in the wood 
cells (Fig. 1). Although the fungus is concentrated 
to a greater extent in the ray cells than in the 
tracheids, they frequently are present in the latter. 
Fig. 2 shows the fungus threads still present in the 
unbleached pulp fibers. The greater concentration of 
the fungus in the ray cells, however, suggests the 
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Sulphite and kraft pulps from unstained and blue-stained loblolly and 
shortleaf pines. 

possibility of improving the color to some extent by 

screening out the fine fiber fraction. 

The cooking conditions and results of the second 
series of digestions, which included the naturally 
stained wood, are given in Table II. Differences at- 
tributable to blue stain can be noticed in the color of 
the unbleached pulp. This color was decreased in 
proportion to the amount of staining from 53 parts 
blue, which represents bright wood pulp, to 42 parts 
blue; the bleach requirement was increased propor- 
tionally from 14 per cent to 23 per cent; and the 
dirt content of the unbleached pulps was increased 
from 438 parts per million to 669 parts per million. 

The higher percentage of screenings obtained from 
the unstained wood was attributed to the presence 
of a small amount of heartwood rather than to any 
effect of the blue stain. 

No significant differences were noticed in the 
strength characteristics oi the pulps. 

The pulp from the unstained shortleaf pine was 
considerably darker in color than that obtained from 
the loblolly pine. The loblolly pine pulp is probably 
more representative of pulp from young green wood. 


TABLE ITl.—COMPARISON OF SHORTLEAF PINE SULPHITE PULPS FROM NORMAL AND BI.UE-STAINED WOOD 











Wood 
— OF Pulp yield Color Bleach 
Diges- Blue Weight when rf -A-—— - —--- —_ ow coma 
toe a. — dry, yam, Screened, Bleach used, Red Green Blue ment, 
No. er cent ounds er cent Total Per cent Screenings Per cent ——Ives Parts——— Per cent 
3669-1 A 0 5.405 90.7 46.4 39.9 6.5 0 “67 39° 53 _— 
15 85 85 86 
3669-1 B 33 5.195 90.5 46.3 41.6 4.7 0 56 52 49 16 
15 85 85 84 
3669-1 C 66 5.205 90.2 46.1 43.6 2.5 0 50 47 44 20 
21 84 85 86 
3669-I D 100 5.250 90.3 45.1 45.0 an 0 47 44 42 23 
21 85 &5 84 
Bursting strength Folding endurance Tearing strength Solubility in 
. aie aoe LN, meee Se ne oeieat 7 (aan, San 
Diges- 7-— Time in pebble mill—minutes——, -—Time in pebble mill—minutes—. ——Time in pebble mill—minutes——, Alcohol count 
tion 0 20 40 60 80 0 20 40 60 80 0 20 40 60 80 benezene Ether Parts 
No. c— P t./lb./ream (25x40—500)——_, — Double folds —-—-—_, r——G./lb./ream (25x40—500)——— 7-—Per cent—, /m 
3669-1 A 0.19 0.42 0.60 0.70 0.65 4 43 124 285 1.32 1.75 1.62 1.37 1.27 1,2 1.3 438 
3669-1 B 19 45 -63 -63 -66 3 34 115 316 1.18 1.52 1.30 1,17 1.06 1.3 1.4 
3669-I C .20 42 -65 .65 -66 8 38 156 306 1.57 1.55 1.43 1.37 1.11 8 1.2 
3669-I D i? 42 -62 -66 .69 4 45 109 185 1.09 1.42 1.29 1.19 1.01 1.4 & 669 
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TABLE III.—COMPARISON OF LOBLOLLY AND SHORTLEAF PINE SULPHATE PULPS FROM NORMAL AND BLUE- 
STAINED WOOD 


Chemicals consumed 


Test of bleach requirements 
el 





eta, —_— = TT, 
Per cent Standard 3 
Per cent ofoven- Density of Pulp yield bleach Ives color readings 
Digestion of total dry wood black liquor -————~\—_—--—_,_ powder — 
designa- Kind and added charged at15deg.C. Total Screenings added, Red Green Blue 
tion No. condition of wood o—— Per cent——, Deg. Be c—— Per cent——, Per cent -————Parts_,, 
284 Loblolly pine free from blue-stain............ 64.1 21.9 12.6 39.1 0.1 O- 45 36 32 
22.5 84 82 77 
25 87 83 78 
30 87 84 81 
330 Loblolly pine artificially blue-stained 95 per cent 63.7 21.8 12.5 40.3 3 2 a os 7 
4 i ree from blue-stain.......... 62.3 21.3 12.7 38.6 0 0 44 36 30 
403 Shortleaf pine free f K - = : 
22.5 82 81 76 
25 84 83 78 
% 39 sO 
i rally blue-stained 95 per cent 62.3 21.3 12.7 40.0 0 ( 0 9 ; 
404 Shortleaf pine naturally Pp 2 = 7: = 
(22.5 80 3 ¢ 
ine naturally blue-stained 95 per cent 62.0 21.2 12.7 40.2 0 (25 81 9 
405 Shoitleaf pine y P 3 Hy 4 6 


The color of the blue-stained pulp, however, was ap- 
proximately the same in both cases. Because of the 
lighter color of the unstained pulp the effect of the 
blue-stain was more noticeable in the first case than 
in the second. While 10 per cent of blue-stain might 
be noticeable in the lighter colored pulp, this amount 
might be increased to 15 or 20 per cent in the darker 
colored pulp. The increase in the bleach requirement 
was approximately the same in both cases. 


SULPHATE PULPING 

The slightly lower yield of sulphate pulp obtained 
from the unstained wood of both species (Table III) 
in comparison with that from the stained material is 
probably due to a higher heartwood content in un- 
stained wood. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
results obtained in pulping this shipment of shortleaf 
pine by the sulphite process where it was found that 
the unstained chips gave a much larger percentage of 
screenings than the stained material, indicating the 
presence of a considerable amount of heartwood. In 


alkaline pulping, heartwood causes a decrease in yield 
of pulp. 

In comparison with the color of the unbleached 
sulphate pulp obtained from the unstained material, 
the color of the unbleached pulp from blue-stained 
chips was considerably darker and in addition the 
pulp contained numerous specks of almost micro- 
scopic size. The bleaching data, recorded in Table III, 
indicate a slightly higher bleach requirement for the 
pulps made from blue-stained chips in comparison 
with that from unstained material, The increase in 
bleach required to attain the same degree of white- 
ness (parts blue as measured by the Ives tint photo- 
meter) for blue-stained pulp was from 2.5 to 5 
per cent of standard bleaching powder depending 
upon the degree of whiteness desired. 

The results on unbleached color and bleach require- 
ment are very positive and apply to the pulps from 
the artificially stained as well as the naturally stained 
chips. 


Conditioning Corrugated Boxes and Box 
Boards for Test Purposes’ 


By Harry L. Bode’ 


In the testing of shipping containers and con- 
tainer materials, especially for resistance to com 
pression loads, it seems necessary to minimize the 
effect of variations in moisture content on the 
strength of the boxes or materials. Whether this 
should be accomplished by conditioning the 
materials under conditions of constant tempera- 
ture and relative humidity or by conditioning 
directly in terms of a constant moisture content in 
the paper is a subject about which there might be 
considerable discussion, but that subject is con- 
sidered beyond the scope of this report. 


To the best knowledge of the writer the mechan- 
ism to be described is original in that it was de- 
signed to condition materials to a constant mois- 
ture content without direct control of temperature 
and relative humidity. Control is maintained with- 





* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the i and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 21-24, 1938. 
ase Member TAPPI. Engineer, Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, 
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in a range of + 0.5 per cent at an average of 7.0 
per cent for boxes or 6.5 per cent for uncombined 
box boards. 

Variations in the hygroscopic characteristics of 
the common grades of materials used in the manu- 
facture of shipping containers such as straw, 
chestnut, jute, kraft, etc., are not so great as to 
prevent control within the limits specified about 
90 per cent of the time. In fact at the moisture 
content specified the variations in results for the 
same material is about as great as that for the 
various materials listed. 

Table I shows the results obtained when ma- 
terials of various grades were conditioned at dif- 
ferent times during a particular study which lasted 
from July to November, 1936. Naturally all of the 
materials were not placed in the conditioning room 
at one time and the figures are therefore typical of 
what might be expected from day to day over a 
reasonable period of time under normal operating 
conditions. 
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TABLE I.—PER CENT MOISTURE OBTAINED WITH. VARI- 
OUS GRADES OF MATERIALS. MECHANISM SET 
FOR 6.5 PER CENT + .5 PER CENT 


Ma- 
teria Per Per Per Per 
No. Grade Date cent Date cent Date cent Date cent Avg. 
1 Chestnut . 9/5 7.3 Beda. we ken is a. 20. ae 
2 Straw .... 7/23 69 7/24 67 8/15 7.0 8/20 7.1 6.9 
3 Pinewood , 7/25 6.7 7/28 69 8/21 6.9 cane. “ee Se 
4 Straw .... 8/17 6.5 sas ae ee os 6.5 
S Mee ccs 9/8 7.1 10/19 6.4 6.7 
6 Straw ..., 10/21 6.5 ‘aes v 6.5 
7 Kraft .... 7/31 6.6 10/30 6.4 6.5 
8 Kraft .... 8/5 65 11/3 6.7 “cas -. 6.6 
9 Kraft .... 8/5 66 8/17 67 8/21 69 11/4 6.7 6.7 
10 Chestnut . 8/6 66 8/6 64 11/5 6.3 Mie xe ee 
i Beet woe WD CH USS 6S eens 6.5 
13 Straw .... 8/10 7.1 Catia, tc - 7.1 
16 CRD .ncce 8/11 6.3 8/18 7.0 eine 6.6 
16 Straw .... 8/12 6.9 8/14 7.0 8/19 6.9 6.9 
17 Straw .... 8/12 6.2 9/12 6.7 anee oe oa4e oe GS 
ee Be COND 6 6 a 0.0 0 heen endsecesscce vesicessesece 6.7 


P FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
er 


cent 
Moist. 6.2 6.3 64 65 6.6 67 68 69 7.0 7.1 7.2 7.3 Total 
No. of 
Tests 1 2 4 3 4 6 0 6 3 3 0 1 33 


Conditioning Cycle 


The conditioning of the materials is brought 
about in two steps of which the first is a drying 
cycle and the second a conditioning cycle. 

The purpose of the drying cycle is to: 


(a) Evaporate the moisture from the adhesive 
used in sealing the flaps, 

(b) Equalize the entering moisture content of 
the various papers by evaporating the mois- 
ture to a point where all papers are losing 
moisture very slowly for continued appli- 
cation of heat, and 

(c) Dry the materials below the desired testing 
moisture content so that they may all come 
to equilibrium at the desired point on the 
absorption cycle. 


At the end of the drying period, about twelve 
hours in length, the materials have usually reached 
about 4.5 to 5 per cent moisture content. The 
length of this period has been governed by con- 
venience and it would probably not be necessary 
to dry the samples that long if it were desirable to 
do so in less time. 


The conditioning cycle usually lasts for four 


hours and during this period the materials are im- 
pregnated with sufficient moisture to raise the 
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moisture content from 4.5-5.0 per cent to 6.5-7.5 per 
cent for boxes or 6.0-7.0 per cent for box boards. 
Longer periods are required for higher moisture con- 
tents. 


Adjustment of Control Mechanism 


Mechanically, the operation of the conditioning 
room centers around the floating switch (Fig. 1) 
which turns heaters and/or a humidifier on or off 
in response to the change in weight of a control 
box. 

The control box, merely a folded corrugated 
box tied with string, the weight of which is known 
at the moisture content desired in the materials 
to be conditioned, is suspended from hook “A” on 
the floating switch. Counter weights are suspend- 
ed from hook “B” of such magnitude that together 
with hook “B” and the string from which hook “B” 
hangs they will equal the combined weight of the 
control box and hook “A” and the string from which 
hook “A” hangs when the control box is of a weight 
corresponding to the desired moisture content in the 
materials being conditioned. Hook “A” and hook 
“B” hang in grooves machined in bar “C” equidistant 
from the fulcrum. 

The weight of the counter weights is established by 
placing on one pan of a torsion balance scale weights 
equal to the weight of the control box at the desired 
moisture content plus hook “A” and the string from 
which it hangs. Hook “B” and the string from which 
it hangs are placed on the other pan and the balance 
brought to equilibrium with counter weights. In all 
cases the string with which the control box is tied 
is considered a part of the control box and no separate 
calculations are deemed necessary to account for its 
influence on the final results. String is used to 
suspend the control box and counter weights instead 
of metal because of its hygroscopic characteristics. 

Adjusting screws “D” and “D,”, make it possible 
to counter-balance the weight of the contact point 
“FE” and also to make the final adjustment which may 
be necessary to provide for an actual balancing of 
the counter-weights and control box just as the pans 
on an analytical balance are brought into balance by 
similar means. Once these adjusting screws are set it 
is usually not necessary to change them even though 
more than one control box may be used. 

In practice the final adjustment with “D” and “Dy”, 
is made with the counter weights and the control 
box in place. In order that the system may be in 
balance physically at that time the box is weighed 
and the difference between what it should weigh 
finally and what it actually weighs at the time is made 
up by adding ordinary analytical weights to either 
the box or counter weights as the conditions may 
demand. “D” and “D,”’, are then adjusted until 
point “E” “floats” between the heater and humidifier 
contacts. At this point the addition of a 500 mg. 
weight to either side will cause point “E” to change 
from one contact to the other which, since the control 
box weighs about 600 grams, is within an accuracy 
of about .08 of 1 per cent. 

The adjustments just described sound rather com- 
plicated and tedious, actually they can be made quite 
easily and on an average take perhaps ten to fifteen 
minutes for each setting and in addition we use the 
same control box set for the same moisture content 
over and over again, day after day without touching 
the adjustments. Naturally if it is desired to change 
moisture contents the mechanism must be adjusted or 
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if we have used a control box for a high moisture 
content we allow it to dry normally in air before using 
it again for routine control and therefore in changing 
from one control box to another some adjustments 
are necessary because the boxes do not have the same 
weight at the desired moisture content. 


Operation of System 


Boxes or materials are placed in the conditioning 
room (about 12 x 6 x 10 feet insulated and moisture 
proofed) during the latter part of the afternoon 
preceding the day on which they are to be tested. If 
boxes are to be conditioned, the flaps are sealed with 
an adhesive prior to installation in the room. 

Fundamentally the floating switch is the same as an 
analytical balance. Thus when the box weighs more 
than the counter-weights the bar “C” dips downward 
to the left until the point “E” touches the heater 
contact, which operates through a relay to turn on 
electric heaters. Conversely when the counter-weights 
are heavier than the control box, the bar “C” dips 
downward to the right, (upward on the left) until 
the point “E” touches the humidifier contact which in 
turn operates through a relay to energize the solenoid 
on a normally closed water valve, opening the valve 
and permitting water to flow through the spray 
nozzles of the humidifier. 

Two thermostats are connected to the heaters in a 
manner such as to permit them to turn the heaters 
on or off independent of the control box. Their 
function will be described later. 

After the control box has been “set” as described 
under “Adjustment of Control Mechanism”, an elec- 
tric clock is started which cuts out the floating switch 
during the drying cycle, turns on the heaters and in 
conjunction with the “high” thermostat, which is set 
for 115 deg. F., controls conditions during that cycle. 

At the end of the drying period the floating switch 
is cut in automatically and controls conditions, in 
response to the control box of course. Since the con- 
trol box is lighter than the counter-weights at the end 
of the drying period, point “E” immediately makes 
contact with the humidifier controls. The humidifier 
stays on until the box has gained sufficiently in weight 
to equal or slightly exceed that of the counter-weights. 
At that time the switch starts to float between the 
heater and humidifier contacts and turns on first one 
and then the other to maintain the control box at 
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a constant weight until it is desired to repeat the 
cycle. 

Manual switches are also provided, though 
seldom used for normal conditioning, which makes 
it possible to turn the heaters or humidifier off 
irrespective of control by the floating switch. 
These are used when the outside conditions are 
either excessively wet or excessively dry and be- 
cause of those conditions during the period of use 
the regain or loss of moisture is sufficient to 
eliminate the need for either the heaters or the 
humidifier. For normal conditioning this seems 
to be a theoretical rather than an actual advantage 
since the controls are usually not watched close 
enough to take advantage of that point. 

There is a definite advantage to these switches 
when conditioning to a high moisture content in 
that the heater switches can be turned off and 
since under these conditions only a loss of moisture 
to the outside and an infiltration of dry air can 
dry the materials when the humidifiers are off, the 
cycle from the “dead” heater contact to the humidi- 
fier is therefore longer with a consequent saving 
in power. If it were desirable to condition to an 
exceedingly low moisture content, the humidifier 
could be cut out for similar reasons. 

It was stated above that there were two thermo- 
stats in the heating line and the function of one, 
called the “high” thermostat, has been described. 
The function of the other, called the “low” thermo- 
stat, is to turn on the heaters if the temperature 
should drop below a predetermined point irrespec- 
tive of control by the floating switch which may 
still continue to keep the humidifier in operation. 
This condition is only possible when the control 
box has been set for a high moisture content and 
the loss of sensible heat from the air in the room 
brought about by the evaporation of large quan- 
tities of water into it has been such as to bring 
the dry bulb temperature of the air down to a point 
where it will not hold enough moisture to give 
the desired results. 

This thermostat functions differently from the 
other in that it is only in operation when point 
“E” is in contact with the humidifier controls. 
Both are alike in that they function without inter- 
ference with or from the floating switch, except 
that both operate only as the floating switch brings 
about conditions in the room which calls them into 
action. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


This method of conditioning is relatively in- 
expensive to install, the conditioning cycle is rela- 
tively short and the degree of control maintained 
is quite gratifying. 

It has the disadvantage of setting up conditions 
which are not comfortable and therefore testing 
cannot be carried on in the conditioning room for 
sustained periods although check weights and the 
like can be made without undue discomfort. 

Actual tests have shown that any variation in 
moisture which might be brought about by testing 
in unconditioned air after conditioning by this 
method are not sufficient to materially effect the 
test results which we obtain on the type of tests in 
which we are interested. 

We believe that this method of conditioning 
serves our purpose very well indeed and feel that 
it is well suited for this type of work. 
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and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports, of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 2, 1938 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 
Wall paper 
Paper hangings 
Painted paper 
Newsprint 
Prints QUPCr .....5. 0.00 287 rolls, 1 crate, 21 bls., 162 cs. 
NE ROT 6 ici ds 200k ke eweea acess 1,572 rolls, 144 bls. 
Drawing paper 26 rolls, 52 cs. 
Filter paper 

Filter compound 

Surface coated paper 

Surface baryta coated paper ............0..eeeeeeed 3) crates 
Metal covered paper 40 cs. 
Basic paper 

Photo paper 

Gummed paper 

Tissue paper 

Decalcomanias 

Colored paper 

OS a ee eR rr eric 3 
TRAUeIOes POCCMIMENE PAPEL 6... 6s sca vccccccccvedced 33 cs. 
Paper tubes 13 ctns., 108 cs. 
Card board 48 bls., 7 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper cs 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 4 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 1,283 cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Washington, Havre, 140 cs. 
——., Washington, Havre, 4 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
Titan Shipping Co., Bergesnfjord, Hagastrom, 4 cs. 
‘ Emmerich, St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
, Bremen, Bremen, | cs. 
F. Blank, & Co., H’ashington, Havre, 8 cs. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Washington, Havre, 1 es. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Merchant, London, 5 Dis., 


i cs, 
———, Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. 
PAINTED PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Normandie, Havre, 1 ble. 
Hudson F’d’g Co., Normandie, Havre, 7 bls. 
A. L. Diament & Co., Normandic, Havre, 7 cs. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Normandie, Havre, 1 cs. 
—-——, Normandic, Havre, 1 cs. 
NEWSPRINT 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 174 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 180 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 275 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., St. Louis, Hamburg, 320 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 278 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Malaren, Norrkoping, 261 rolls. 
Gilman Paper Co., Malaren, Norrkoping, 380 rolls. 
Boston Paper Board Co., Malaren, Norrkoping, 168 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, |l’ashington, Hamburg, 115 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Il’ashington, Hamburg, 207 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 42 rolls, 1 

crate. 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 68 rolls, 21 bls. 
S. H. Pomerance Co., American Merchant, London, 5 cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., St. Louis, Bremen, 23 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., St. Louis, Bremen, 148 rolls, 79 cs. 
FE. Dietzgen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 29 es. 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 69 rolls. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 26 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 1,035 rolls. 
M. M. Cohen, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 89 bls., 28 rolls. 
Equitable Paper Bag Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 116 rolls. 
F. C. Strype, Black Falcon, Antwerp, 1 roll. 
M. M. Cohen, Washington, Hamburg, 55 bls., 196 rolls. 
Alfred Bleyer & Co., IVashington, Hamburg, 196 rolls. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 26 rolls. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 51 cs. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Havre, 1 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, London, 
8 cs. 
C. Schleicher & Schull Co. Inc., St. Louis, Hamburg, 8 cs. 


FILTER COMPOUND 
A. Giese & Son, St. Louis, Hamburg, 30 bls. 
— , Hamburg, Hamburg, 100 bls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 134 cs. (un- 
finished photo paper). 
C. Happel, St. Louis, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 30 crates. 
METAL COVERED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., St. Louis, Bremen, 15 cs. 
K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 25 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin Co., Queen Mary, Southampton, 7 cs. 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
GUMMED PAPER 
~ » American Merchant, London, 36 pkgs. 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Manfg Co., American Merchant, 
London, 2 cs. 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
F. C. Strype, American Traveler, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 23 cs. 
Sellers Transportation Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
IMITATION PARCHMENT PAPER 
I, J. Markwalter Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 33 cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
, St. Louis, Bremen, 37 cs., 13 ctns. 
-——, Hamburg, Hamburg, 71 cs. 
CARD BOARD 
——, Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 es. 


H. Fuchs & Son, Hamburg, Hamburg, 48 bls. 
Massce & Co., [l’ashington, Havre, 2 cs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Normandie, Havre, 1 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Falcon, -, 108 bls. bagging. 
F. J. Fawcett, Black Falcon, Antwerp, 10 bls. flax waste. 
Van Oppen & Co., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 5 bls. rags. 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc., Caledonia, Glasgew, 62 bls. flax 

waste. eee 
, Pennland, Antwerp, 157' bls. rags. 
Great Eastern Packing & Paperstock Corp., Pipestone 

County, Dunkirk, 103 bls. paper stock. ' 
Richard Shipping Co., Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 10 bls. 

rags. 
J. T. Flannery, Tonsbergfjord, London, 4 bls. rags. 
——, Hamburg, Hamburg, 9 bls. rags. 

OLD ROPE 
Van Oppen & Co., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 25 coils. 
Van Oppen & Co., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 7 coils. 
National City Bank, Caledonia, Glasgow, 56 coils. 
WOOD PULP 

Irving Trust Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1,050 bls. chemical 


pulp. 
WOOD PULP SHEETS 
W. J. Sullivan, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 40 bls. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 2, 1938 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Falcon, ———, 146 bls. rags. 
Atkinson Haserick & Co., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 10 cs. 
parchment paper. 
-- Black Falcon, Antwerp, 21 bls. cotton waste. 
Royal Mnfg Co., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 66 bls. cotton 











waste. 

American Express Co., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 5 cs. stencil 
paper. 

Royal Manfg Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 38 bls. cotton 
waste. 


——, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 53 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pipestone County, 
bagging. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Konigsberg, ———, 1,333 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Braheholm, 
sulphite. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Kentucky, Sweden, 1,303 bls. bleached 
sulphite. 

PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 2, 1938 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Collamer, ———, 57 bls. paper stock 

FE. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Falcon, ———, 146 bls. paper 
stock. 


, 91 Dis. 





, 120 bls. bleached 





BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 2, 1938 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Malaren, Svano, 9,000 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hammaren, ———, 210 bls. bleached 
sulphite. 


Gearing Operations to Quick Changes 

The Industrial Engineering committee of TAPPI 
is calling attention to the Conference on Production 
Management to be held at Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh on April 20 and 21. 

Of particular interest to Production men is the sub- 
ject “Gearing Operations to Quick Changes in the 
Business Outlook,” to be discussed Thursday morn- 
ing April 21. 

The entire program, which is held under the aus- 
pices of the American Management Association, is 
timely. 


J. P. Heilbronn In New York 


Joseph P. Heilbronn, president of the J. P. Heil- 
bronn Company of Manila, Philippine Islands, dealers 
in paper and printing machinery, has recently arrived 
in New York and will be at the local office of his 
company at 16 Beaver street for a fortnight. 









































To.Hold Power Show in December 


Announcement has just been made that the 
Thirteenth National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held this year at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, during the week 
of December 5 to 10. Since its inception in 1922, 
the Power Show has become the traditional means 
by which the industry’s manufacturers and engin- 
eers convene to, take, inventory of _.power equipment 
advances. Manufacturers in the power and allied 
fields will display their latest products; and profes- 
sional engineers, public utility executives, dealers, 
and technical operatives will be on hand to inspect 
the latest machine and material developments, and 
to weigh comparative values. 

At the last Exposition, in 1936, held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, visitors came from 1286 cities and towns 
in 42 states of the United States, and from 109 
cities and towns in 35 foreign countries. The total 
registered attendance was 38,943. 

A large percentage of the space on three floors of 
Grand Central Palace has been engaged by manu- 
facturers who have exhibited at previous Power 
Shows. This indicates not only a keen recognition 
of the Exposition’s importance as a merchandising 
medium, but also points out that early attention will 
be given to the problem of making each exhibit an 
wrtistic as well as informative display. If expositions 
of the past year in other fields at all indicate a trend, 
a munificence of operating demonstrations and 
dynamic, colorful displays will feature this year’s 
presentation of Power. Likewise, an attendance ex- 
ceeding 40,000 is indicated. 

The Exposition, as in all of its twelve earlier ap- 
pearances, will be managed by the International Ex- 
position Company under the personal direction of 
Charles F. Roth, President. 


Twenty-Five Years of Progress 


In a 42-page illustrated booklet under the above 
title just issued by the Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington, Del., in commemoration of its 25th An- 
niversary, the company has outlined its achievements 
in the field of industrial chemistry. Beginning as a 
manufacturer of industrial explosives in 1913, the 
company has steadily expanded from sales of $7,- 
000,000 in that year to sales of about $45,000,000 in 
1937. 

Although the manufacture of explosives for min- 
ing, quarrying, construction, etc., is still continued, 
the great developments have been made in cellulose 
chemistry and since 1920, in the production of naval 
stores. The history of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation, which has been a division of the com- 
pany since 1931, now includes some 31 “P M C” 
paper-making chemicals, among which are dry and 
paste rosin size, paper coatings, casein, wax sizings, 
etc. 

The company believes its most important contribu- 
tion to industry is the building of its highly trained 
organization for research developments, production, 
and sales in the chemical industry. With such an 
organization the Hercules Powder Company looks 
forward to continued progress in the future. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapeE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1938. 

The demand for many grades of paper is reported 
in the wholesale market as a little improved for the 
current week. Business as a whole continues at a low 
level and the sales volume of paper, while higher 
than many other lines of consumer goods, continues 
well below expectations. Although inventories are 
low, the lack of confidence in the future trend of 
trade encourages cautious buying and orders are 
largely placed on a hand to mouth basis. No change 
in prices are reported from prevailing contract and 
spot market prices for the week and no market 
changes in the present price structure are expected 
in the trade in the immediate future. 

The demand for newsprint under contract orders 
is normal and shipments are moving in good volume. 

Sulphite bond papers are reported to be in a little 
better demand for this week. No change in demand 
or prices in tissue papers is reported. The demand 
for kraft papers shows an encouraging improvement 
and with an increase in the demand for Easter mer- 
chandise, the sales volume of wrapping paper is ex- 
pected to improve. The demand for all other grades 
of paper continues at about the same level as last 
week, 





Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market continues to report de- 
mand as very light, with no noteworthy change in 
either demand or prices for the week. More inquiries 
are being received, however, but now business awaits 
a higher rate of production and a reduction of the 
present ample stocks of pulp in storage at the mills. 


Mechanical Pulp 
The demand for mechanical pulp continues very 
light. No change in prices or demand is reported for 
the week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is very quiet and so little busi- 
ness is being done that prices are practically nominal. 
The same unsatisfactory condition applies to old bag- 
ging. Prices continue unchanged at prevailing quota- 
tions. 


Rags 
The demand for new and old domestic rags is very 
light. Prices continue unchanged with the exception 
of new No. 1 white shirt cuttings, and new unbleach- 
ing rags, which are lower for the week. The foreign 


rag market continues inactive and nominal prices 
prevail. 


LATEST 
MARKET REVIEW 





Waste Paper 


The waste paper market continues to report busi- 
ness as very light. Prices are unchanged for the 
week with the exception of white envelope cuttings 
which are lower. 


Twine 


The demand for twine continues light. No change 
in demand or prices are reported for the current 
week, 


Celebrates Sixtieth Anniversary 


A continuous record of sixty years of active serv- 
ice with the organization he now heads has been 
achieved this year by L. A. Bassett, president of the 
Hendrick Manufacturing Company, Carbondale, Pa. 
Starting out as an office boy, Mr. Bassett advanced 
until, in 1909, he was elected president of the com- 
pany. 

In 1878, young Bassett began work for Hendrick 
at which time the company was engaged in the pro- 
duction of materials for the oil industry and just be- 
ginning to perforate metals. In the following sixty 
years, Mr. Bassett has seen the company take a lead- 
ing place in the manufacture of all types of per- 
forated metal screens and grilles, open steel flooring 
and the like. 

Mr. Bassett has played a prominent part in the 
civic and industrial development of the Lackawanna 
and Wyoming valleys. He is a member of the Scran- 
ton Club, the Westmoreland Club, the Elkview Coun- 
try Club and the Scranton Country Club. In ad i- 
tion, he is President of the Clover Leaf Manufact: - 
ing Company, founded in the early 1900’s by Mr. 
Hendrick. 


E. L. McCormack Goes with M. & O. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Watertown, N. Y., April 4, 1938.—Information 
has been received here that Edward L. McCormack, 
who resigned several weeks ago as general superin- 
tendent of paper mills for the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, has taken the position as superintendent of the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company of Interna- 
tional Falls. Mr. McCormack became associated with 
the St. Regis Paper Company in 1924 as superintend- 
ent of the Deferiet branch and later he was promoted 
to general superintendent with supervision over the 
entire group. Previous to becoming connected with 
the company he was associated with the St. Lawrence 
Paper Company, of Three Rivers, Que. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapeE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1938. 


BLANC FIXE—The prices of blanc fixe continue firm 
and conform to prevailing quotations. The pulp is quoted 
at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the powder is 
quoted at from 3% to 334 cents per pounds, in barrels, at 
works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—The price of bleaching 
powder is firm and unchanged at prevailing quotations. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 


CASEIN—The demand for casein is reported as fair. 
Prices are slightly lower for the current week. Domestic 
standard ground casein is quoted at from 7% to 8 cents 
per pound; domestic finely ground at from 8% to 9 cents 
per pound; all prices in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda are firm 
and unchanged for the week. Solid caustic soda is quoted 
at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground 
at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—The prices of china clay are reported 
as firm and unchanged at prevailing quotations. Imported 
clay is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship side. 
Domestic filler clay is offered at from $6.50 to $12 per 
ton; coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. 


CHLORINE—The price of chlorine is firm and un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Chlorine is quoted at 
$2.15 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as improved 
for the current week. Prices are slightly higher. “G” gum 
rosin is quoted at $4.80; wood rosin at $4.75 per 280 
pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. Seventy per 
cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.69 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—Prices of salt cake are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Prices range at from 
$12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from $11 to 
$12 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt cake is 
quoted at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or Atlantic 
Seaboard, on dock. 


SODA ASH—The prices of soda ash are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Prices of soda ash, in 
car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—tThe corn starch market is reported as firm. 
Prices are unchanged for the current week. Globe pearl 
is quoted at $2.60 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.85 
in barrels. Special paper starch is offered at $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $2.95 in barrels. All prices in 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—The prices of sulphate 
of alumina are firm and unchanged at prevailing quota- 
tions. The commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 to 
$1.60 per 100 pounds; iron free at from $2 to $2.25 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR—tThe prices of sulphur are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $18 per long ton, f.o.b., cars at mines. Spot 
and nearby car lots are offered at $21 per ton. 





TALC—Prices on tale are firm and unchanged at pre- 
vailing quotations. Domestic talc is quoted at from $15 to 
$18 per ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc is quoted at from 
$25 to $40 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 


News. per ton— 
Roll, contract..... $50.00 @ — 
WES cccvcccnene 5800 @ — 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern....$5.25 @ — 
Superstandard 500 @ — 
Northern Standard 
Wrapping ...... 475 @-—-— 
Standard Wrapping 4.50 @ — 
Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White No. 1...... 924@ — 
White No.1 M.G. 90 @ — 
White No. 1%.... 67%@ — 
White No. 2...... 6 @— 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. .75 @ — 
OEE nencececse 87%@ — 
DE s206ss8ene0% 735 @— 
DD tcabeescnes oe — 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 3.20 @ — 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.246 @ — 
Paper Towels— 
Unbleached -...... 180 @ — 
Bleached ......... 2.10 @ — 
Manila—per cwt.—C. Lf. a 
es, 8 TO. sxc cant $8.25 @$10.25 
Sea ee ves cco 7.50 @ 9.50 
Te, 2 WPOOE. cceccs 4.00 @ 5.25 
Se De 3.50 @ 4.00 
Boards, per ton— 
PR 02s sx0neenae $30.00 @ — 
TR ect wat 30.00 @ — 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip. 45.00 @ — 
Jute Lined Chip... 45.00 @ _ 
White Pat. Coated. 57.50 @ -- 
Kraft Liners...... 55.08 @ — 
Binders Boards.... 75.00 @ 80.00 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonde Ledgers 


ag 
Ext. 
wet 1.$41.40@$48.50 $42.55 @$50.00 
Rag . 32.80@ 38.50 33.95 39.75 
85% wd 
Se) ¢. chiwecnohhar 32.20@ 37.75 
75% 
cmt . 24.75@ 29.00 25.90@ 30.50 
con® - 21.65@ 26.25 22.80@ 27.75 
a - 18.70@ 22.75 19.90@ 24.25 


a . 15.80@ 19.25 16.95@ 20.75 
Regular Colors @ $1.50 cwt. extra. 
Heavy Colors @ $3.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1...$8.80@$10.75 $9.95 @$12.00 
No. 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors .75 cwt. extra. 
cree Sheet Book rapers— 
White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$12.15@$14.25 
No. 2 Glossy Coated.. 10.55@ 12.25 
No. 3 Glossy Coated.. 9.35@ 11.00 
No. 4 Glossy Coated.. 8.80@ 10.50 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

Pt ccocksennun 8.80@ 10.50 
= » Se aee 8.05@ 9.50 
A Geode &. B....cc.ce - 7.90@ 9.50 
A Grade S. & cS. 8.15@ 9.75 
> Gee Th. Bcc cecces 7.30@ 8.75 
B Grade S. & S. C 7.55@ 9.00 
., Se Th, Mises ness © 7.00@ 8.50 
C Grade S. & S. C 7.25@ 8.75 
Ok ee 6.75@ 8.25 
D Grade S. & S. C.... 7.00@ 8.50 
[vory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 





Mechanical Pulp 





(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No 1! Imported— 


BD S wesancaxen 33.00 
ee kuss eanuwaces 38.00 
( Delivered) 
No 1! Domestic and 


Canadian 


Chemical Pulp 


@32.00 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wese 


Coast? Porte) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 


SOD e46deseese 3.00 
Prime Qualities — 
Fasy-Bleaching Sul 
DN aién00%ses Ree 
Strong U nhbleacned 
ROOD 345.000 Re 


@ 4.18 


@ 2.65 


@ 2.50 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached...... 3.00 
Kraft Light & Strong 2.50 
ee Se ie i 
| 2.00 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic..... 2.00 
(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached....... 2.90 





@ 3.25 
@ 2.75 
@ 2.50 
@ 2.35 


Add 60 cents per short ton, 


charges for Albany; $2.50 


. Seek 
= 


Ports East and $3.50 for Lake 


West ot Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 
New Regs 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. ¥.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1 6.75 
Silesias No. 1..... 5.00 
New Unbleached.. 7.25 
Blue Overall...... 5.50 
DE: Sc cauwenns 3.00 
Washables ....... 2.10 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
ON nad cheawe 3.60 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.35 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 3.40 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.75 
Whie, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 2.10 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.70 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked .....00.. 1.40 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 
Roofing Rags— 
i Cecsadeus eens 1.15 
are 95 
No. 3 (bagging)... .65 
De Missa cvasteneas -65 
Os Ws snssaseas 65 


Foreign Rages 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings... 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flamnelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.5¢ 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.56 


©® 8602585 
Se Ere: 
Sse &ssses 


wo 
wn 
= 


=N 


= 
° 


66608 88 68 65 
se8h sé Sh S 


. 
J 
ce 


2058005 
Spur ene 
Sseress 
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exe 
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Mundt 


4 wins? ; . Perforated Screens 
- 3 +, '* z For Pulp and Paper Mills 


FLEXCO HD BELT FASTENERS make a tight butt joint of great ~ 
| strength and long life. Recessed plates embed in belt, compress Steel, Copper, Brass 



















. ' = ends and ares — pen? Five sizes in steel - —. 2 Brenze, Mone! Metal 
; LEXCO HD RIP PLATES are used in repairing rips and patc ‘yee 
pe } ing conveyor belts. The added width gives a desirable long grip é and Other Alleys 
© on the edges of the rip. Consultation on belt joining and repair 
F © invited. Sold through jobbers and belting houses the world over. ~ Punched for Centrifugal 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
' 4689 Lexington Street Chicago, Lliinois and Rotary Screens, 
a Ot ale : Pulp Washers, Drainer 
3 2 i Bottoms, Filter Plates, ete. 
D 
| oe 
Charles Mundt & Sons 
/ 4 gs 63 Foirmount Ave. jersey City, N. |. 
were developed. They have been 
the means of returning a 
of feet of ripped Se os B: 
ce :@:0:0:0:0: rt 
a aay e: ts e: 
- [@:0:0:0:0:0:0:0:0:6 


OPTI TEP rt yA tyrt ert tee 





WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 












PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


IS ALWAYS STANDARD! 


When a Company has maintained the most rigid of production 
























standards over a period of 57 years . . . you can rely upon its 

name and on its products! Scientific methods . . . exacting @O EAST 42nd 35T. 
supervision, have made SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE a bleach- 

ing agent on which you can depend . . . that you can take for NEW YORK 


granted will be always pure, always uniform, when you receive it! 


And when you place your order with Solvay ” for LIQUID 
CHLORINE . .. SODA ASH . .. CAUSTIC SODA .. . you are 
guaranteed fast, sure, on-time deliveries. You are relieved of 
worry, of check up . . . time spared for your own problems. 


Write for full information and prices. Ask for free 
copy of 44-page book ‘SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE.” 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 














NEW YORK 
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No. 4 White Linens. 2.25 @ 3.25 Ordinary Hard 

No. 1 White Cotton. 4.25 @ 4.75 White No. 1.... 1.90 @ 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.25 @ 3.75 Soft White No. 1.. 1.80 @ 
ge. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 @ 3.00 Flat Stock— 

4 White Cetton. 1.99 @ 2.20 Stitchless 70 @ 
Extra Light Printes, 200 @ 240 aes? Soe 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.75 @ 2.15 Solid Flat a 55 @ 
Med. _ =~ Prints... 1.55 @ 1.95 Crumbled No at “40 @ 
Dutch Blue Cottons 2.25 @ 2.50 Ledger Stock crc a @ 
French Blue Linens.. 3.00 @ — New B. B Chips... "15 @ 
Checks and Blues... 2.00 @ — eee sietau hells 
Linsey Garments.... 1.90 @ 2.00 Manila— 

Dek Cottons....... 1.50 @ 1.60 New Env. Cut.... 185 @ 
O!d Shopperies...... 1.30 @ 1.45 New Cuttings..... 150 @ 
New Shopperies..... 1.45 @ 1.50 Old Kraft Machine— 
French Blues....... 2.25 @ 2.50 Compressed bales.. .70 @ 
News— 
Ets as “Y= No. 1 White News 1. 25 
Old Rope and Bagging Strictly Demieme. 4 5 @ 
Strictly Folded.... "37 48 

(Prices to Mill f. a b. N.Y) No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .10 
Gunny No. 1— Twines 

Ds ccsenvees 2.20 @ 2.25 (F. o. b. Mill) 
an ae ‘_n-°*** ‘= 2 1} (Soft Fiber) 

ool Tares, light.... 1. . . ie 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 2.00 @ 2.10 Coarse Polished : 

? B : 1.60 @ 1.70 DE cceekeu dae 12%@ 
Brght Bagging..... ‘ : White Hemp...... 13% @ 
Manila Rope— Fine Polished— 

Poreign: .......+++ 3.00 @ 3.25 Fine India........ 16 @ 

Domestic ........- 2.75 @ 3.00 / Un net 

Jute Seana... paeses 2.75 @ 3.00 j= BOX «nw eesseees 09 @ 
Sisal Strings. . se 7s @ = Paper — sees 0%e 

Sebwes i x sevseeee 210% 
Mixed Strings... @ Wall PRPEE io s0s0% 19% @ 
SE ae 
Old Waste Papers Soft Fiber Rope... .104@ 
CF. o. b. New York) Cotton oe ke ee 16 @ 
Shavings— Medium ae @ 
White nape . SN: ME 3x6 ones .08% @ 
Cuttings so» 225 @ 2.35 DE sesbaabusene 18 @ 
PHILADELPHIA 

Domestic Rags (New) Bagging 

(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) (F. o. b. Phila.) 

ct Cnttings— Gunny. No. 1— 

New White, No. 1. .05%@ _ .06 Foreign . 1.50 @ 

New White, No. 2. .03%@ _ .04 Domestic ... 1.50 @ 

Light Silesias..... 04%@ .05 Manila Rope 3.00 @ 

Silesias. No. 1. — @ .04% Sisal Rope....... oon LIS =O 

Black Silesias, soft. .03 @ .03% Mixed Rope........ 75 @ 

New Unbleached... — @ _ .06 Serap— 

Washable, No. 1.. .01%@ .01% Ree — 
Blue Oven... peas a @ .04% RS ae eaaee . 100 @ 

roves Accordive to erades ‘ Wool T ih ee: 

a... oe 4 “it ieee ee 

ew Bist... 2.000% 01 @ 01% No. 1 New Light 

Fancy Percales.... -- @ .02% en EE - . 300 @ 

New Black Soft. 03 @ 03% New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 @ 

New Light Secon ds @ .04% 

New Dark Seconds .50 @ ./5 

waki Cuinngs— 3% 0 Old Papers 

N 10 D....... 03%@ .04 . 

Mo. 2 Miael...... 02° @ .02¥% (7. «. b. Phils.) 
Corduroy ......+0+ — @ .02 Shavings— 

New Canvas...... 05 @ .05% No. 1 Hard White. 2.35 @ 

New Black Mixed. .02%@ .02% No. 2 Hard White. 2.00 @ 

No. 1 Soft White.. 2.00 @ 

Domestic Rags (Old) oo ; —- a $ 

: sia Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.50 @ 
= =,' ckeeeek 2.50 @ 3.00 Ledger Stock, white. 1.25 @ 

Miscellaneous .... 2.25 @ 2.50 Ledger Stock, colored = e 

Se ie. ° ooks, heavy.. . 

mas. eee 1.00 @ 1.25 Rete Cues ear 1 rt] $ 

Repackéed ....--.- 1.00 @ 1.25 Container Manila.... — @ 

Black Stockings Kraft Paper 9 @ 

(Export) ....... 3.00 @ 3.50 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. "25 @ 
Roofing Stock— Straw Board Chip... .25 @ 

Foreign No. 1.... — @ .75 Binders Board ip. .25 @ 

Domestic No. 1... — @ .75 Corrugated Board... .50 @ 

Domestic No. 2... .50 @ .65 Overissue News..0.. ws © 

Xoofing Bagging... .80 @ .90 Old Newspapers .... .30 @ 

8SOSTON 
ld Papers No. 1 Old Manila.. 85 @ 
Old P White Blank News. 1.30 @ 
(F. o. b. Boston) Se <a 75 @ 
_—_— el sapere. 10 @ 
rint anila... 45 @ 

No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 @ 2.40 Container Manila .27%@ 

No. 1 Soft White.. 1.85 @ 2.15 Old Newspapers..... 25 @ 

No. 2 Mixed..... - 75 @ .80 Paper Wool Strings... — @ 
Solid Ledger Books. . 150 @ 1.75 Overissue News..... 45 @ 
Overissue Ledger Box Board Chips.... .20 

SK sebssesesde - 1.30 @ 1.50 Corrugated Boxes.... .25 @ 
Mixed Ledgers...... 85 @ .90 Kraft corrugated boxes .60 @ 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .65 @ .75 Screenings wrappers. .45 @ 
No. 1 Books, -. ae 65 @ .75 
Crump) titchless i 
Book Stock.......-. 5S @ 6S Bagging 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.60 @ 1.70 (F. 0. b, Boston) 
Manila Envelope Cut- Manila Rope— 

tings, extra quality 2.00 @ 2.10 PE. 600600000 . 2.25 @ 
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NE seach we 2.25 2.50 —. 

Sisal Rope.......... re § i3s eee ” — 0s: 
ee eee 50 @ .55 New Bl ck, soft. “03 o on 

Transmission Rope.. 1.00 @ 1.25 te eee Ie $s. 

Soft Jute Ropes..... 1.90 @ 2.00 0. D Khaki _— oe on 

Jute Carpet Threads. 1.00 @ 1.50 Candee - ** “02 3 a 

Gunny Bagging— New Canyas...... .07%@ .07 
Foreign .......... 2.20 @ 2.25  °¥-B+ Cuttings..... ae 
SEED én cw cass 1.85 @ 2.00 

Bleachery Burlap.... 3.50 $ 4.00 Domestic Rags (Old) 

Scrap Burlap— (F. o. b. Boston) 
Foreign pusns es - 1.65 @ 1.80 Pe: Sb ccanwssen -- 04%8@ — 

OMNES 2. cccc0es 50 @ 1.60 White No. 1— 

peten Bisel) ..nsccces 1.25 1.5 ’ 

Scrap Sisal for Shred- fee eess***** * 2.50 ¢ Fat} 
Oe bs sbceasankae 1.85 J i ea ee , 

Wool Tares, Heavy.. 160 $ Ten — =. 

New Burla Cuttings 1:85 @ 2:00 Repacked ......... 1.90 @ 2.00 

Aust. Wool Pouches. 2.75 @ 3.00 Miscellaneous ..... 2.00 @ 2.25 

Heavy baling bagging 1.75 @ 1.90 Twos and Blues..... 1.75 @ 2.00 

Paper Mill Bagging. 1.50 @ 1.60 Third and Blues— 
agging No. 2...... .85 @ 1.00 Repacked ........ 1.37% @ 1.75 

E Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 @ 1.62% 
Domestic Rags (New) Black Stockings. . 3.90 @ 4.00 
(F. 0. b. Boston) Roofing Stock— 

Shirt Cuttings— De - @ 85 
New Light Prints. 03 @ .03% eS senkne sesedes 65 @ .70 
New White No.1. -06%@ .07 
New White No. 2. 05 @ .05% s 
New Light Flannel- Foreign Rags 
GE Rican eseeesa — @ .05% 

Silesias No. 1,-1.1." 05%@ 105% (F. 0, b. Boston) 

New Black Silesias.. .034%@ .04 Dark Cottons 1,10 1.20 

Silesias No. 1 Dutch Blues...... ae ot 

Soft Unbleached 06%@ utch Blues........ 2.75 @ 2.90 

B EMEREE. «220 06% New Checks and Blues 2.85 @ 3.00 

=i taaed hag eed = e Oy ou F Fustians........ 2.50 @ 2.60 
SN sank bond ycee i Linsey garments. 1.75 1,9 

Washable ........... 02%@ .03 New Silesias........ 6.00 $ 530 

CHICAGO 
Old Papers New Kraft Cuts..... 1.70 @ 1.80 
: Manila Env. Cuts... 2.15 @ 2.39 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) Ex. No. 1 Manila... 2.15 @ 2.25 

Shavings— Print Manila....... 1.70 @ 1.80 
No. 1 White Enve- Overissue News..... .60 @ .70 
wore Gotta Paces 3.15 @ 3.25 Old Newspapers— 

ar te 50 @ 2.60 No. 1 Folded News .45 50 
No. 1 Soft White.. 2.05 1 Mi (38: 

Ledger & Writings.. 1.30 $ 1:40 ——— so 

Solid Books......... 1.20 @ 1.25 Roofing Stocks— 

DKS ..ceeeeeeeees 1.40 @ 1,50 eh Asuasosses mae OO 2.33 
ES: acanecun seeee 990 @ 1.00 Gs xccawn shane 1.85 $ 2.00 
TORONTO 

Paper (F. 0. b. Cars, Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Bonds and Ledgers oe (contract)..$46.00 @ — 
MOBS wccccescces 54.00 — 
Delivered : F . 

ie, SNS cccsncs 354%@ .36% Pulp 

Se . ae -36%@ .37% Ground wood...... 29.50 @ — 

No. 2 White ....... .264@ — Unbleached Suiphite. 54. 0 @ — 

ON). “Err 27%@ — Book (Class 1) 400 @— 

No. 4 White ......... AS 1550 Writing (Class 2). 62:00 e- 

No. 4 Tints ........ .16 @ .1650 Select (Class 3)..... 63.00 @ — 

No. 5 Bond—White .11.35 @ — Pe. sécseads 50.00 @ — 

No. $ Bond—Tints 12.35 @ — Soda .....csseveves 56.00 @ — 

No. ond—Golden 
TN on Gab sic huca eh 13.35 _ 

No. § Ledger—White lisse — Old Waste Paper 

No 6 Bo Whe 1078 6 (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto 

No. 6 Bond—Tints .11.25 @ — Shavi 

No. 6 Bond—Golden apse 
aN ee tetrad 1275 @ — White Env. Cut... 2.25 @ — 

No. * Bond—White . 9.10 @ — sort White é e 

No. ? Bond—Tints . 9.60 @ — White Blk. News.. 1.25 @ — 
ie a ae . 

a agazine an 
Book— Book Stock (old) 820 @ — 
te. , M. F. nue 7-18 @ 7.35 _—~ ant o- > 
o. REL, “a eane 6. 7.20 pled Book Stock. .75 = 
No. 3 M. F. .. 5.60 $ 6.20 Ledgers and Wrn - 
No. ae, Ms: weeess 7.60 @ 7.85 INGS weseeeveeee 110 @ — 
Nes SEI Glo G G38 Manilae— 
No. 1 Coated and New Manila Cut... 1.35 @ 
0 Sap aeerniealenetag a Printed Manilas... 55 @ — 
No. 2 Coated and si SS ees -.- 100 @ 1.55 
Mn: cicaeeanus el — 
No 3. Coated and ° News and Scrap— 
PO eters aiursies °0e-, Strictly Overissue. 55 @ — 
Coated tinted...... 1350 @ — s ee bh Folded.... .60 @ — 
aeeeetinee No. Mixed Paper... .40 @ — 
RS eee oe Samettie Gage 
“B” Manila....... 90 @ 6.25 (Price to mills, f. o. b. Toremse) 
No. 1 Manila...... 5.50 @ 7.00 No. 1 White Shirt 
DOE ssnehanesees o@e--— Cattings .ccccss one 07 
SEs EO. Ba csccs 5s e@ — Fancy Shirt Cuttings 102 .02%4 








